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; ' ; ■ CHAPTER 1 ; ; ' ; ■ - 

CAREER EDUCATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION: AN INTRODUCTION^ 



: The 'career education term was popularized by Sidney Marl and , 
. the form U. S„ Commissioner of Education in the:early 1970rs. The « 
terms as well as the m^)vement associated with it has become somewhat 
^^ve. In a continUing^attempt to clarify this concept it is . 
bgiTig contantly redefined. In a most recent effort, Hoyt reports: 



•*pareer eciucatibn can be dd^fined as an effort aimed ■ . 
at refocusing American education and the actions of the * 
i, broader community in ways that will help individuals 

acquire and utilize the knowledge, skills, and |attitudes 
necessary for each, to make work a meaningful;, ^^p^ 
— arid, satisfying part of his or her way Qf life." tP* 1) 

This conceptualization 'of career education calls for major 
reform of the educational system to i^nclude an emphasis ohsDre|- 
aration for' and providing' skills to help all citizens cope^^^>* 
^ v/ith "living. It has as a major emphasis the. need to help youth* 
deyQlop;skills to make the transiMon from school to work. To 
. accomplish this,, the advocates of career education \are calling - 
for curriculum and attitudinal reform in 'both .K-12 and post- 
secondary institutions bf learning, 
% ; "The. traditional posture of many post-secondary institutions is 
to minimize their responsfbility to assist students with career 
devalopment needs. Tndividuals who are seeking to sort out ch'oices 
and options often find little or no help in this process on. college 

campuses. This is occurring at a time when the complexity of making 

' ■ .* • ■ ■ ■ . ■ * ■ . • < ■ . ' 

a reasonable occupational choice^ consistent with one's interests, 

abilities and aptitudes is becomiiig more difficult.^ Unfortunately, 

the attitude of some college and university faculty regarding concepts 



such as career education, Yocatipnal^ is 
that they are anti-intellectual. On the other hand there are many' . 
mor6 colleges and universities vyho have beer^ incl ined to;' develop ■ - • 
add-on programs to help students solve education/work related prob- ' 
lems, ' These, programs are typically seen in .tfhe addition q-f mini-- 
courses^ in resume v^riting, interviewing or in tha expanded services 
of . the, coll ege pTacemertt center. IJhat has happep^d is that while ; 
some of the students, services have .been adjusted to meet studeifits'- 
needs / faculty members continue to operate with. a "business as usual 'I - 
attitude. : . . ; - 

^ It is our -view \that. career education does ^^ot in any way detract 

•,• ■ '■' . ! ■ ' - , ' ■ ■ V' ■■■ "\ ■ ■ ' ' r '^ 

from the intellectual nature of a college or university education. 

■V . •■ ■■■■■ ■■' ■] . ■■■v ■ ^ .■■■■V- ■ ■ ^ ■ 

We feel that it in fact^helps to place the more, esoteric courses in ^ 
proper perspective 'with the. profe€sionaT preparation courses . . ThusV / 
career educa'tifOri adds somethihg-more to the educational experi.ence^ ^ 
rather than taki.gg something away from the experience. 

We also feel that the add-on approach is inappropriate by 
'itself as it does not liave'an appreciable impact on the teaching/. 

■ ■■• .•. ■ : , ^ ' r :^ ■ . . ■■ ■■ J, ■.. ■ ■ ' . V 

learning proce^^. ?It is ority when there is ah impact on this "process 

that it can be said that career 'educatfo^ has taken place (Hoy t, 1977) 
• Thus, the infusiorr of career education, inllo^the teaching/learning 

process is critical ^o the acceptance of. career education on the 
.campus. If^this is going to be accomplished,j^he college or umver- 
' sity faculty. Will need to re-examine the process of teaching and their 

role in responding to ; the total aeeds of students. 



StlrviVal me'^ris more than possessiiig occupational skills, it 
includes' poping' sIci'TJs .for enjoying all aspects of an individual 's 
■ tife. The evidence indicates that graduates of^our m^ijor institu- 
tions appear to lack.skills in many of these, areas. - If 'faculty 
members l^elieve that preparation of youth for successful .1 iving is 
a priority for educational effort, then our behaviors must, include 
activities that demonstrate this. . Assisting "studerit.s ;Wi th self 
examination,, decision-making, work values, career coping skill s 
and expanding career awarenes:s are logical areas/in which to begin- 

Quite simply; faculty in higher education will need to intro- 

/ . ■ . ■ • . ' - . 

duce the carreer implications of their work to all students, not 

■ f •«><. '■■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

just those enrol*ted ia. technical or direct career preparatibn 

programs. It doesn't aippear possible that i«nstitutions of higher 

learning can avoid the integration of p-ractical^appl i,oatiOn with 

liberal arts in the coming decade. 

' The infusion of career education within institutions of higher 
education i^ a formidable 'task. Yet, the infusion of career educa- 
tion into the curriculum is conditioned by'the necessity to meet 
national accrediting standards- and the ever increasing content de- 
mands within limited^time "allotments. Intrusions that call for . 
additional course content.,or limit\tTB amount of rra l)etng 
presented wi^l be met with mixed reactions at best. As\vG.^sul'±y 
career' education advocates must demonstrate that the fnfusidri of 
this co'ncept wfll not dilute the quality of any program or course. . 
Thi s seems to '•be a key el ement the acceptance or rejectioji of • 
career edugation in higher education. ; - * ' 



CHAPTER II - .. • ' , 

CAREER EDUCATION INSJRUCTI.O.NAL UNITS * * 

- , . ■ * , \ 

The problem of infusing the philosophy and practice of carfeeir/ 

education in the' collage/university curriculum poses a senious pro-' 

■ ' ' ■ . ' \ . ' 

blem. In an attempt! to provide a partial solution to this problem, 

' ■ ' ' ■ .. ^; , ' ■. y 

the concept of* infusing career education through regular courses 

was undertaken. As a result of these efforts, a, series of care&r 

* educati'c|h infusqd cUrficulum units has been developed and field 
tested. ' 

Thes^ carefer education units have several advaatages: 
"l. Students can begin to develop a realistic appcaisal of 

their career goals • ' ^ 

*2. Students can relate cognitive theories to actual wo/^k 

situations, . ' ' , ' / 

3. FacuHy can maintain the sanie content level while allowing 

students to learn some life coping skills.. 
These units were^devefHoped. ahd fi^ld tested by a* groiifp of^^ 
faculty who had extensive career education training and ha^^'written 
^ther .infused^units. Each author was required to utilize at Jeast 
one of the eight care6:r education elements. To insure some xol>sist- 
ency in format and permit greater use by other professionals, the' 

^ ^ ■■ . ^ * . ^ - / ' n 

following model was utilized. v # 

. , ' ■ . MODEL FOR - UN IT DEVaOPI«IENT . - ^ : 

Production of high quality cur^icuVum m&terial ^at miriimurij^cost 

• and within time con/trai:,nts is §nhanced through use i)f common pro- 
cedures of unit reffnemeht/d^velopment: Since the following format 



;■ accomp'TishfTient^has been attaine^d; , . . 
Each unit goal: j^li^uld have* at\ least one performance objective ' 
which is stated so thattgccompl ishment of it facilitates movement 



toward the goal, v'^v^& 



LEARNING ACTIWTIES. ^ S^fe- ' ' v 



Specific classroom, conifnWni tysor canipfsfbaseS activities, that - 



effectively commiinicaites its; intentiqns to^ both learner and :ins true tor^y 
1} ' • * ' « ' ''"^ '^^ 

it is suggested thut this be used in preparation of an instructional ^ . 

* \> * ^ 

unit for publication.' : ' " . ' • ' 

UNIT FORMAT ' " , , ' ' . . ■; .. ; ; ' 
^'•INTRODUCTIOM, . ' • - ' ' ' ' ' , " ' "' , " 

Discussion. of the purpose of the instructionaTi' unit and a brief 
overview. ' • .' 

GOAL(S)-. . ■ .' " - r " . , 

A glcfbal 'statement of directioii;, intent or long -ranc|e. aim. *H 
OBJECTI'VE(S) . . „ j^- ~ ■ 

. A specif ic statement of intehtion(s) in terms of observabl'e or 

■■ ■ ■ •■ ' ' ■ ■ f ' 

measurable student performance. One of the following three .criteria 

. ' ■ ■' . ^ • \ 

should be included in each objective: ' j ^ ^ ^ . * 

1. What 'the 51 earner must do., ; : • 

2. Under what cdridition? and vnth what materials it must be 
done.. . . . 

3. Standard' of , performance to be met - how the teacher and ' 
•i^tudient vJ^ll know that a specific standard or level of 



facilitate attainment St the objectivefciJ^ content should be in 
topic form and generally describe the concepts, skills, understandirjgs 



and'personal learnings that wjlV be. provld^ct' the learner. It 1s 
suggested. that at least one learning activity be outlined fiir ead^;^^^ . 

performance objective. , -'.^ 

■■ . •■ ' : . y ^- , ■ ■ • ■ • . V ^ .■/.'/ 
EVALUATION : , ■ V ' - ' ^- ■ ' . - ' - 

... . ^ ■ ; - .. ' ,;■ ■• n^. . 

Specific/techaiques or proc'edures to assess learner achievement 

and/or prograrD effectiyeness, , . . , V • ^ ■ • 

'timE'GOnstraimjs; ' \ , * . /. 

'\ Recommended time frame for presenting the unit. , ■ 
.RES,OURC£S- . . '-^ ^ / . . 

Curriculum materials^ lists'^ games, tests^, resource pfeoplfe, ; 
• field experiences, work-'Study::sta^^ so forth* which ' , 

jnay assist the learner^in meeting unrtrobjectives' / ' ' • 

CAREE'R EDUCATION INFUSED CURRICULUM UNITS ' , ^ ^' \ • 
J The; following career edufcation infused units ar,e provided for 
\ use by /faculty meimbers. who teach in pos:t-secondar^y institutions.. 
These units have been written with the/intent that the basic concept 
of Q unit may be mo^dified and changed to fit different courses and 
^0 be utfrrzsa^'in academic areas otHer^than education and business. 
It is. hoped thai these units and/orTi^Q? ""fi^^P these units' will be 
used t)y faculty in all discipline -a^f^as, ' ; ^ 



■J 
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CAREER MANAGEMENT: DEVELOPING SELF-ASSESSMENT AND TIME MANAGEMENT 

■■. ' ., ■,. ,„, ■., : SKILLS , ■ :~ , . • ■ ,: ■ ■ ■■.^ < 

.' . *'■> ■■ • ■ •■ , ^ ^Oiaha'-B*. Beaudoin * •■ ' " ■ 



INTRODUCTION. ' , ^ ■ ' 

. .. The -purpose of this unit is ta. increase the student's self-awareness, 
enhance empToyabil ity skills, .and improve decision-makin^ 
Although the average student is bombcirded with god^^^^^^ about how to 

best util fze hisYher time and/or, how to get the;most benefit from the college 
experience, there is general lyj ittle ditection from anyone in actually 
iniplementing these suggestioms^ Many students learn through trial and error, 
and/or real!ize..too late in tlieir formal educational training, that the,§e ' ' 
suggestions may have been valuable. ■ " „ ' 

Various business -leaders, in attempting to anticipate the pi^f ice needs 
of the fu'ture, stress that skills^will. be the' key td^c/b' mobility , aqji^^ 
the will ingness .to relocate to a different geographic 'area. • ' 

GOALS. ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■•„; •■■ ■ ■ ^ 

The purpose of this unit is' to help the student improve their skills- 
in self-assessment and time management in preparation of a career and 
job mobifl ity! and to: ^ \ 

1. Strengthen individual self-assessment skills. / ' 

. 2. .Analyze allocation of tinjp^ iiiipTicationsvfdr 
^personal values and care^er development. 
3. Improve pmployability through occupaiional research and job- 
seeking skills. ; . , 

OBJECTIVES ■ ' ^ . ^ ■ ■ V 

students will bfe.able to: . ■ ' . * 

1 . Identify individual strengths and weaknesses, personal .: 

characteristics and vocational skills which might effect ' ' 

* ■ ' . " . " * •" ' ■- 

. ' \ . employabil ity . ■ ' . ' " ^ 

. ^'4 0 ' • >• 



• , 2. I^ecognlze that •personal and career-related goal s are best 
■V * ■• ^accomiJltshed through effect . 
3/ Research career ^^^^^^^^^^ 

\ individual s working; *iri thesfe career a r6ast:to gai ri :f actual . - i^^ rv^- * 

'information for future deciston-making. 
4. ^Demonstrate skills in rfesume writing, job. i'nterviewfhgv an 
; self -awareness; ' / . * . 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES '\ ' ' . 

1'h.e follov/ing activities will be completed by each student: 
1; Each learner who participates in' this project will write a 
\ \' five-page cas^history of hlms^K/herself • This case history *. 
\ . . may be shareMwith tHe entire -group and^fll be read by , the 
instructor as par^ of the final evaluation of the project. 
The case history shoyld include a general autobio^graphicaV 

description, strengths and weaknesses which relate to the ' 

• . ■ ' -^ti 

world of work, special vocational skills, anticipated career * 
/:choice, characteristics most Important to the individual i^en 
selecting a job, aod how the individual, is currently preparing 
.for a^'^career. ' : ^ * , < 

2. Early in the semester, the instructor will have students keep 
.a diary for a week and record their activities each half-hour; 
/Beside each entry indicate a pTus C+) if that activity is 
pleasurable, satisfying or worthwhile personally, /Indicate a ^ 
. ' . minus (-} beside those entries which, which are not enjoyable, ; 

not personally satisfying nor worthwhile. Later in the semester, 
a difficult, tedious assignment wilj be given which vyill require 
; . some;time to complete. At the bigginning of class when the \ 

/ assignment is due, each stucient is tno clip hi^/her diary to the 



front of the-aa^ignment. ... / 

tTKe-class would be dty into small dtsGussjon- groups, 4-6 : 

students),ppr group. Students be asked" to discuss thefr reactions , 

to the'^asisignment, how w^il th^" thouiglVt they ;h.ad 'done, wha^^^^^ 
(both^i?o:siti¥e ajid negat of 'utilising ti^^^ -setting priorities in how 
time is used, and how the us« of time reflects individual values; Addition- 
:al of discussipn-might focus on a comparison of the amount of time 

spent' on activities toward which there- isr a negative or positive feeling 
or'6n the feelings of the students toward activities which are career-. 

■■related. .. ■ ' ; ~- ■' , " ; •■; v..'- 

- ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ' ■ 

group will report to the class its f ind^ngs^ and observations, 

fanA discuss the imp! ications tha^ this exercise might have for the future, 

3. The, student will personally interviev^ one alumnus of^the school ' 

who is employed in a job related to the student's primary career 

interest. Students will attempt to learn from alumni how their 

educational experiences could have been better utilized and 

what career al ternatives are avail abl e in their area of 'employ- . 

ment. This information will be incorporated into a final report. 

^ 4, Students will conduct research to determine career alternatives 

available to them in their chosen career area. Possibly sources 

of information: Employment Security Commission, Dictionary of . 

Occupational Titles , career education library. Occupational 

Outlook Handbook , and employment forecast data. 

5. The completed student report will include: ^ - 

a. A statement of career choice and possible alternatives 

which utilize* similar skills. 



b. A summarization of personal /skills./ strengths/ ancj weaknesses 
; which relate to the career area, —V 

G. An analysis of how the student^s time is sp^nt, both for - / 

.' ■.. ■ ■ 

: personal satisfafction and how itvrelates^m 

In the future:. 



e. 



f- 



ity skills and 

• ■ ■ y y- ; . ; 

to better prepare 



t thems 



elves and their 
hoit was beneficial 



and any pi ans for util izing time differently 
d, A list of specific pi ahs to improve'; employabi 
take advantage of the educatTonal envirpnm^nt 
;'fpr a career. ' ' ' 

An eval uation of what the students^ 1 earned abou 
chosen career area, as well as whether the prbjept 
T^>e• five-page case his1?ory prepared previbusly.' 
..EVALUATION ' . • V; ■ 

^ This- entire unit would be equivalent in grade to a.majoYl report, 

. •■ ■ ' ' . ■ ■ ■ - ^: } . ■"\\ / ■ \ . 

paper, or exam. The student report evaluation wITI be based upon proper 

^ ' ^ " . ^ ' \ ' . ' I • ' 

format and style,, assembling the .interpretation, of specific fii^dings,^ 
analysis and correlation of information td student's career ne^dsV and 
development of specific plans to improve e^ploye^bi] ity skill s^:^ educa- 
tional opportunities. ' " \ 
TIME. CONSTRAINTS . V 

This unit is designed to he infused in any professionally oriented 
course as a semester project. It could also be conipleted in\3 or 4 
intensive class meetings plus the time required for out-ofr-cle^ss 
activities. 

RESOIJRCES ^; V , " ' \ / 

Bdorfes: 

• 1 . Occupational Outlook Handbook , Washington, Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976-1 977, 



11. 



2. Dictionary df Qccupationarl Titles . Department of Labors 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977^ 
.Federal, State and Local Agencies: ' ^ 

M? Employment Security Commission 

2. College Career Planning and Placemejiit, Off ice 

3. " Federal and. State Depart(hent of flabor 

4. College Alumni Office . 
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UNDERSTANDING HOW ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AFFECT CAREER CHOICES. . I 

■■■ , • .,■ ■ ■ -f-- . ■■■ / ■ ^ • 

V . . . ./ , ; 'Diana B. Beaudo1n : ,/•/ . ; 

INTRODUCTION - ■■ 'I' , ■ ■ ■ : ' ' 

^ ' Many Students about their future career 

opportunities, bepin Qarl^v^^^^ their formal educational training to \ - 
acquire /skills for a ,. specifjic type of work ^ These skills may or may / 
not be /highly developed by* the student graduat6$ from high 
school or 'post^.secondary .-education. 

ft Most Students have not prepared' themselves for the world of 
work throughput the formaT educational process. The students . « 
frequently are undirected in their attempts to analyze their career: 
chq'ices misguided' by'" inaccurate information from ^family or friends, 
orleasily succomb to misTea'ding advertising and t)romises for ^ch 
instants career preparation as:'^et-ri.ch-quickHraining programs,, 
career courses or career schools. ' \ 

\ In addition, many careers are launched with little Ve^gard for the 
effects of curr^ent and future economic copditigns upon career choices/ 

, A classic example is the overabundance of elementary and secondary 
teachers which currently exists- in our* country. Those people I 
who have accurately predicted the need for certain types of occilpatiqns 
have little 'difficulty securing satisfying* work. Unemployment, un- 
rewarding work, or drastic career changes may be in.store for those 

• people who ha^^ve not heeded,* or misjudged occupational demands. 

. As each of us gathers 'new information about the world of work 
which relates to our career :f:hoice' or current occupation, we compare 
this new information to what we already know; al.ter, if necessary, our 
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current behavior or plans to me.et anticipated new developments or 
decide to change careers or career emphasis. The individual who 
anticipates a career change needs tl carefully assess his/her cur- 
rent ski 1 Is ski lis'' needed for thC^newly selected career, and to . 
develop a plan to acquire th^ required new skills.. This can only 
be accomplished successfully if the indivtdual clearly perceives 

what, he/she wants frorn'a .job, i.e., his or her values about workv. 

Through a combination of classroom activities and individual 
assrignments," tVis unit focuses upon: (1) the. importance of under- 

'Standing economic conditions as they affect career choice^; (.2): . ' 
developing self-awareness ^-which precedes deciding upon a career or 
career change. This project can best be incorporated in a post- 
secondary class-rvocational , school , ,tWo or four-year college or 
university," community or junior colldge--with the various activities 
infused throughout one , semester's work. *: . ^ ^ ^ - 

• GOALS . ' ■ ■ ^ ■ V- •■ ■ :'. . ■ •''^^■■]_: 

The activities in this unit are designed to help, the student V 

'gather \specific;;info^3^t;on about the' economy* through various sources, 
relate this information to current employahility, and project job 
trends which' might influence his/her career choice-. Based upon this 
information and-an examination of , care'er development up to the present 
time,, the-student wiirdevelop. a plan of action and/or study , to. prepare 
for a chosen career or anticipated career change. . 
OBJECTIVES 0 ' . \ ; • . . ' 

* Upon completion of this unit, the student should be able to: 



1. Demonstrate pos^sessiony of a-. Reasoi^a;bl e degree; of Vas1c ' 
informatioa about curreht^^ ^ '^ ' 

and effects upon employabil ity. • , ' ' : ; . 

. 2. Assess personal traits which affect job perfoniiance| .v > 
; " 3. Demonstrate 'pi anfulness in striving to achieve job - 
satisf^tion and acceptable goals and o^bjectives. . /\ 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES ■ • .. 

1. A. Early in the semester each student is assigned to 
^gs^ther evidence of the effect of the general level 
/. ol" employment or growth' in the economy on job. 1^ 
opportunities. Students ^shoul d corisider the effects 
of recessions or booms on the number of jobs avalla^e,. 
the effects of ;an inflationary or depre'ssed. economy oi^ . 
employabtlity, and the "highs" and "lows " that affect 
the job market in their chosen occupation.. The student 
should consult a minimum of three sources for this / 
information. The following> sources are suggested: 
. a. Business sections of current news^papers or magazines 

b, ; Visit the State Employment Services to discover how 
business cycles affect job opportunities. 

c. Obtain publications from the Bureau of Labor, StatB 
Employment Services, the Federal i^eserve Board, and 
the National Economic Advisory Council indicating : 
trends and statistics relating to employment and 
unemployment.. * " 



Obtain*' the state Plan for Vobati(Jwal tclucation 
which includes a, five-year, projection" of job • 
neecljS 'in' the state. - , . . 

e. Analyze the Gross -National Product and other economic 
indicators and their, effect' on the job market. 
B. Each student will prepare a brief oral report^ supple- 
^ mented with charts and graphs where appropriate v de- 
scribing the effects of the economy upon job opportuntties 
in his/her chosen career area and job trends for the future 
Early in the semester each student will read an autobiography . 
or biography of a successful person in his/her chosen, carear 
area, ^ A l>rief written report will be prepared highlighting 
the majpr career decisions made by this individual throughout 
his lifetime and relating these decisions to the^conomic 
conditions of that time. ^ Attention should also be given jto^ 
that individual's feelings or beliefs about work and how the- 
type of work influenced his or her life style. Suggested auto- 
biographies or biographies: John L. Levyis, Henry Ford, Thomas 
Jefferson, John Buckin, Margaret Bourke-White, and many others. 
There are four handouts to be infused throughout the sehiester's 
xoursewdrk. Students should respond individually to each 
handotit followed by small group: or class discussion of each 
handout. 

Handout 1 , ^'Values Budget," is designed to help, students 
-yentify. the priorities in their own value system related to 
the world of .work. 



Handout 2 , '^Habits That Can Earn, Money is designed to help 
the student realize that, even without work experience, he or she 
possesses ce^rtain tracts which are' val Liable to an employer- 
Handout 3 , "Jobs T ye Had/' -helps thd student' analyze previou? ' 
.work experiences from' the paint of view of personal satisfaction. 
Handout 4, "Job Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction,"' helps the ' 
student analyze current work experiences. 

4. * Each student will prepare a parrative description of his/her 

\ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ; ■ 

own career development noting the significant factors, experi- 
^ ences, and decisions which ^lead up to his/her present status ^ 
and goaTs. This narrative will be followed by a program of 
f action/study designed by the student to prepare for his/her 
chosen career or career change. The narrative should include} 
the effect of current economic conditions upon the student's 
career opportunities. ' 
VALUATION . 

1. The student's oral report will he evaluated using the following 
criteria: 

a. Thoroughness of research. 

b. Comprehensive treatment and interpretation of data as it 
relates to career area. 

c. Organization and del ivery of oral" presentation. 

2. The brief written analysis of the biography or autobiography 
will be evaluated using the following criteria: 

a. - Synthesis of individual 's major career decisions. 

b. Comparison of indiyduaT's decisions with economk 
\ conditions of the times. 



c.r Anajlysis of indivictuaj 's feelings or beliefs about 

work and life style./ 
<f. Fgrmat style, organization. ' . ' 

3. The final student narrative of His/her own 'caree;r develop 
^ . ment and plan of action7study will be evaluated using the 
' fol lowing criteria: 
/ , a. "Format and styled f--^. v , " ^ v / 

b. Analysis and interpretation of significant student ' 
experiences and decisions. . 

c. ^Developmient of a realistic plan^of action/study to 
/ prepare student for chosen career. , 

d. Analysis of the effect" of curr^ent^and firojected / 
'economic conditions upon student's career choice/ 

TIME CONSTRAINXS ... . . 

1. Oral presentation and preliminary research should b^* 

' completed within first four weeks of semester; 

* *■'"',*' *" •-■■/, 

2. 'Autobiography or biography shoulfl be assigned at the . 

■ f ' ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

. • beginning of the semester. Brief writtea report to be 
completed within eight weeks .^-^ .\ . ' 

* 3* The four handouts should be irjfused at appropriate times 
^- ' throughout the semester. / ; , 

\4. Individual student narrative and plan of action/study 

should be assigned at the beginning of the. semester to be 

■ ' '.V ■ " ' \ ■ ' ' 7 ■ ' . ■ ■ ' 
. completed two weei<s prior. to the end ,of the semester. 



\ 



RESOURCES' * :; , '-T''' ' ' '• ■ 

1.^ Current newspapers and magazines. . : z^',- 



a ■ 



Z\\ State Plan for Voc^tiGrial^ Education^ available froni most^' '^^^ 

sta^te departments, of educaition* .,• 
3. Appropriate biographies or autobiographies of iridivjduals i.^^^^^^ 
-associated with the student's career choices. - ^ . ' 

\ 



U. • • • ; 4. "Values, Budget, i' taken from :; H6lTis',.L. V., Career 

education a nd, bu s i n es s ed u c a t i o n . ' Boston, MA.: Houghton 

"Habits That Can Earn Money," "Jobs I We.-Had," and "Job' 
; Satisfaction, and Dissatisfaction" taken from: Hrusla, J. 
^& Rapper,' W,, The human side of work. Amherst i MA.:- 
^' :■ r University of Ma^-^achusetts, 1974. 
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SELF AWARENESS - ECONOMIC AWARENESS.'; . , , 

•-■•y " ■ ■ • » • " . ■ ■ . 

. , Jame^ Hart 

/ . • • , 

INTRODUCTION ' • ; / ^ ' '~ *' * 

"Analysis of Self" is a basic educational foundations module 
offered to college freshman as a part of the teacher education ,program> 
the module meets 'twice each week far ninety minutes for five 'cdnsecutive 
weeks. The unit focuses on the development of. self awareness for students 
at the undergraduate level of ins^truction. 

Since the basic modul e focused, entirely on self-awareness, it was 

^ItXthat an additional llement of* career education should be' infused into 
the un\t. The additional element chosen was -that of . econbiiniG "awareness. ' 
The puBlDOse of this -actditiohal element ^a? to get .the students to consider 
how t/eir long-term personal plans fit io with their jot> 'choices arid to 
consi'der the various economic vf actors involved iri. budget planning. ' 

Q The'unit designgd. as a series of individual, and team'-assignments 
that students wtl 1 Compl ete, throughout the five-week modul ar period . Once 
these assignmentsohave been compel §ted, the -various Individuals and teams 
will report their i;Tndings to the ctass. The final activity for. the class 

;/will be .the completion of the post-evaluation test included in t.he eval- 

- uation section of this unit. • . , ' 

■ ^OALS ■ ' ■■ . " ■■■■ ■ " ^ ' ' "■ ' ■ 

' ■ The overall'goals of this unitare (.1) to get ^6 .students to ' 
consider how their long-term personal goals fit iri with/tiieir j6b choices, 
and (2) to get the students to, consider various economic facto»js^ involved 
jn budget planning, because of the time.eTement involved, only selected 
factors involved in budget planning are included. 



^•• the specific oWectives for the uni^ v" ^ ; ' ' ' * 

Students will learn of the vprqcedure and various to^ts 

involved gin .purchasirig a house, ' > , 

i'* 2/ Students wilV learn of the prbcedure and costs involved in" 
-planning a funeral. 
3* ' Students will become aware.;Of the expenses irtvolVed with . 
\^ : the bijrth arid care of a baby. " . 

Students fn the class will be divided .into teams of two 

«• • • - 

■ . ■ •• ^ . ^ ■.■ 
' • ■ . <> > ,• ■ ■ . . 

and each *team will choose one of the following g^cti^ities: 

a. Assume that'you are interested: in purchasing a house 
for your personal residence* Your combined incomes 
equal $18,500 per year. After reading the real estate 

^ ^ section of -the local newspaper, contact one ofA/the real 

• estate cigents 'and discuss your/ housang needs, with him ^ 
of^ her. After deciding which )iouse^ you vW^ to purchase 
/ contact a loan officer: at 

for purchasing and; firianci rig your house. Don^t /o/get 
such items as closijig costs, interest paymerits, insurance, 
cost of util ities, and so on. ^ / - ^ 

b. Read- the obituary section.of the local newspaper. Attend 
a^funreral and observe Wcefully all the various details. • 

• - Noi^, visit a local funeral, director^an,d plan a Aineral for 
a hypothetical person. A$k the, funeral director to explain 
' the various services that are available and the costs of . 



these servie%;«, 

So 



„-.t*v-''-.. , 



' c Assume that you. are expecting the btrth of your first 
i# y child. , Interview tiie'parents of a newborn child ^and find / 

■ out what kinds of expenses were involved. What were t\]e 

— r ^ various medfcaT expenses and how. much new equipment was 
hecessary for the new baby? Visit an insurance agent and 
discuss various medical, hospital and health care insurance 
/ plans with. him. ' ^ 

2. V After compT.ettng one of the above assignments, each team will 
' discUs^s their findings with the entire class. Since several 
/y .teams 1 have cdmpl eted each . of the as signments, their r esul ts ' 
will be compared and discussqd. 
EVALUATION . " ; 

The following problems will be .given to the students to complete , 
in class at the closef of the unit. 
Problem 1: ' S 

In an. attempt to figure th.eir montfily mortgage, 01 iver and Hortense 
choose a |4Q,0QQ'tiome. They can afford a 25% 'down payment, so they 
subtractthat fr^m the loan. The: remainder of the $40,000^wil l.be borrowed ^ 
at 9h% for 30 years. The taxes s^re $517.00 a year and the insurance is ; 
$180.00 a year. HelpHortense and Oily by figuring the total monthly pay- 
ment for their possible new liome. Show yojir work. 
Problem 2: , 

' Alice Halswelle has the unfortunate duty of putting her husband in 
his final resting place. Lueky for her you topk this course. and are 
wrlling to help Keih out. Plan a traditional funeral , startii^g from the 



; moment. of ^cleath. List the steps in their order-. If the step has an 
expense, include^that and total all expenses at the end.. , 



Problem 3 • ; • 

■ ■ " ■ . ' ' ■"'■>''■ 

■Joe and Sandra ars expecting a baby. They have not had their medical 

Insurance long enough to cover maternity benefits. Help them figure out 
how .much they can expect to pay for medical' expenses plus the necessary 
equipment'and supplies for the baby when they bring'- it home. List 
everything, its approximate cost, and figure the totals. 
■time' CONSTRAINTS ■ _ ■ ^ • . 

-This unit is designed for use in a short module or mfhi-course of 
five weeks duratfon.. Afterthe teams are formed and the learning ' .. 
activities are.assigned during the fir-st class meeting, the students 
will complete the activities outside o^regular class time. At. the 
end of the tjiird week, one class period -of 90 minutes will be used for' . 
the students to share and discuss their learning experiences, the first 
20 minutes of the* foil owing class period will then be used for the 
administration of the post-evaluation test. . 
RESOURCES • y 

V Thevonly resources used in this unit will .be the local newspaper 
and the various community people that are selected by the. students. 
Printed.materials have been fntentionally omitted in opder that the 
Students v/ill need to actually contact various: community^resources. 



APPLICATION OF CAREER EDUCATION IN A BASIC 
\ - GRADUATE -COURSE IN EDUCATION 



- - . < J . James Hart 



, INTRODUCTION ; • 

v. D the fact that certain segments of- our society do not 

look ^'avorably upon women with families working, outside the home, more 
and. more women do hold outside jobs. According to the latest census, 
the percentage of married, An^r^i can .women with outside ^ jobs rose f^^ 
13.8 percent in 1940. to 39.2 percent in 1970. Among Black women and 
women in other minority jgroups, 49 percent of these married women Work 
outside the home. . . 

The purpose of this unit ^"s to encourage the students to examine 
their lives:in terms of their multiple career roles. They are asked to 
consider their multiple role responsibilities and , how these responsibi- 
lities affect their l-iVes. After examining the effect of family 
responsibilities on careers and career responsibilities on family life, 
the students will be encouraged to consider family ^arrangements and 
community facilities which can aid them in carrying out their dual 
responsibilities. , . 

.GOAL > ■■■■ " - ; , ■ 

The overall goal of this unit is to involve students in a 
consideration of such contemporary issues as child-care, -dual career ' 

parents, childless families, career development and their impact on 

' • ■ • ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' * . ■ . • •" • 

/marital and family relationships. 

OBJECTIVES . ^ . ' , 

The specific objectives for this unit are as follows: 
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: .1. To help students "gvaluate preferences and personal priorities 

'*'*■"• ■*■.'■ ■ v '. ■ ■ 

in terms of social and vocational options. . 

2. To encourc\ge consideration of nontraditional careers by , 
" providing models of "people .wha have found fulfillment in ^ 

these areas. ^ 

3. To develop an awareness -Of how, male/ female roles and behavior 
patterns are formed. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

. 1. The following discussion questions were chosen for this unit; 
Do men receive the same conditioning as women early in life- 
are they told that bringing up children and running a household will 
be a major responsibility and a source of , fulfillment? If not, does 
this affect their ability to run a household and deal with children? 

Can homema king ba a satisfactory career choice for a woman? 
Fpr'a man? If so, should! each be given. the, choice of doing it? If 
not, should each hav^ the 6pt3ortunity vto look elsewhere for personal 
fulfillment? - 

What problems might a woman face in rejecting her role as full- 
.time homemaker and^choosing an outside 'b^er instead? What problems 
might a man face in choosing to stay at homfe? " • 

What .effect should the birth of a child have on a Woman's career? 
On a man's? Why? Does it matter which parent is at home with the ^ 
child? Why or why not? ^ 

Does having a family interfere with a woman's abil ity to fulfill; 
her career obligations? Why? Does it interfere with a man's ability 
to fulfill his job responsibilities? Why? is a double standard applied? 



what. are the advantages and/or disadvantages of ^ a parent-substitute 
(housekeeper, grandparent, babysitter, 6^tc.) in the home caring for ^ 
the children? . ^ ■ ^ 'Vi 

Are day care centers a satisfactory ^method of child care while a 
parent is away? Why? What other resources might a working parent draw 

■ . ■ ; ' -i - i ' ■■ ■ , ' ■ . ■ ' ' ■ w V ' ' 

■ . . , • ■• ■ ■ . ■ • 

upon to help juggle the responsibilities of working and rais^ing a family? 

How might money influence' a woman's decision to work;— either 
.requiring her to take a job, or making it possible for her to be wffe/ 
mother and career woman? v . ^ . 

' , If a married woman works, what are the gdvantages^ for herself? 
For her husband? For her children? V' , 

What possible disadvantages could rd^ult if botl;i^|, parents; are 
working? , . 

How might a. woman -s working reduce the overall ..infiome! of the 
family? In this/case, is a woman justified in working-? W^^ or why 
not?-'-.. . V 

What are the b^efits, if any, of having a man. in the house to 
assume a larger |share of the household chores? Of the parenting? . 
: : - How do you f.eel about- the idea of a marriage corvtract spelling 
out the duties of each partner, and how the household will be operated?. 
Why? Do you think it might be appropriate for some couples and not^r . 
others? Why? . - ' 

^ "Of the 31 miirton women 1n the labor force in May ^ 1970, nearly - 

half were working because of a pressing economic need — being single, 

'"■ • «■ . ■ • • • . • k-'- ■'"■■^^ ■ > ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ •' " 

widowed, separated or divorced or having ;ha^|ar^d|^>^^ v 

less than $3,000 a year. ' ' / - 



Should men be granted ''paternity leave*' when a child is born — 
just as a woman is^now granted "maternity leave"? Why. or why not? • 

2. The following handout on. related background materials will 
be distributed to the class during the introduction to the 
unit- - 

. Related Background Material* 
The Nuclear Family — Its Demands as a Unit . 
It is considered the job of the woman (the wife and mother) ^ 
to provide the safety valve that family members require for 

revitalization in their job activities, and school ing^ outside^V 
the home. .There i% a less rigid division of labor within theV 
European family and American husbands are said to share in the 
work of the household — but -this has not brought, about any 
considerable change in the American woman's ba^c rolesQ-Her 
roles often include roles which are extensions of her husband' 
V occupational roles. The , basic dut(es of the average wife 

include: 

- / . A. j;Caring Yor the home, husband, and children. >^ y ' ' 

: ■ ^ '■■ ; ■ • ■' ■ ,- . ' . " '^ ■ ■ , f •' 

Managing, so that th6 husband gets a portion of the 

. wrfe's^.time. 
• ' - ^ G. Entertaining .his business associates or fellow workers 

" and their mutual friends. » 
^ D. • Participating in social and civic affairs. as an aid .to 
» • her husband ^s career. , 

; ' ^..The standa.rds of h^r conduct include: .tact, sociability, 
adaptabilHyV' patience, ' understanding reserve,; intelligenc 
a sense.'of^ humor, and good physical and mental .hQ^a 1th. , 
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Traditionally, a married woman *s self- imag6 hcis been 
defined in terms of others, instedid' of in terms of what 
she,: herself does. Her sense of identity is not obtained 
frojfl a job as much as. frojri her husband or her children. 
Many.women enjoy ^the role^of full-time homemaker, but 
others /find it an. unsatisfactory arrangement.- They point 
out that When a woman gets her only satisfaction vicariously ■ 
through her husband, Mt places 'a burden on both of. them >- 
riot only a finaticial burden in' that the-, husband must support 
the family single-handedly, but a ^p.sycHological burden, as 
well . This set-up not only demands that the^ husband provide 
the fulfillment and justification for two lives, but ats^^^^^^^ 
create a gap between partners- as a result (3f their dif^^^^^ 
lifestyles V JDne mate spends most df^his time' cotitact "With 
the- outside wojcld, meeting new people , and. exposed 'to' new" things 
while the 0-ther is 1 imited to the^confines^of -thfe household. 
Number bf Married Women Working: r.CWith husbands at home) : 

spite of the fact/that society does not 1 opk favorably up6n ^ 
a-'^woniah wi.th^a family working puts li^elthe home, imore and morefv 
women do hold outside jobs. Accordiiiitf^^to: the latest census, ' - 
the percentage of^marrfed American wdf^||^'With outside jobs rose 
from 13.8 percent in 1940 to 35.2 pe^-ceiS^iir 1970.^ Among Black 
..women and ^men in other minority groups, 49 percent of those 
fho were married worked outride the home, ''''-'^^ 
Ewect of Women Working on Marital Adjustment - ♦ \ . 
Th^re is. no ctDnsis\ent evidence :that working women have more 
marital conflict than those who are ful 1-time homemak^rs . On 



the contrary, many couples report that their marriages* 
improved when both partners were personally fulfill^. If 
. a "woman decides after she has been married that she ..wants to 
work, the attitude of the husband fs usually the most impor- 
tant factor in determining th^ impact of her working on 'the .' 
family. To the extent that he favors her working and is , 
willing to 'make the 'necessary adjustments in his.life,: an 
additional career in the family does not have to be a problem 
When a woman who is already working decides tb marry,, both 
partners usually agree before the wedding whether she-'wlll 
c<intinue her:;career. \ • ' 

Effects on the Children ' _ 

Research into the effect of tpaterna? employment on children 
. has produced -a number pf dif fereYit \.f i ndings . Most studi es 
have failed to find sigjiifi cant differences in adjustment 
between chi Wren of worki ng and non-worki ng mothers . Some 
have shown that- children of working mothers grow up with , 
•increased independence and self-reliance,. They maintain^ 
that it is not the amount of time, but the qual ity of time 
a parent spends, with the child that is important. Either 
parent is considered capable of providing the love and care 
that the child needs, and fathers are encouraged to assume 
more of the parenting- responsibilities. While day care 
centers and babysitters provide a vital-- ;and .sometimes 
"esseniial --function, Some studies conclude that they can 
cause difficulties. They point out that the child might 
be exposed to conflicting attitudes and behavior from those ^ 



taught at hpme, wh.ich creates confus.iiin_and inner conflict. 
One thing which experts in the field of parent-child relations 
agree upon is, that one can sray almost anything , about the 
children of employed mothers and support the statement- by spme 
research study or o'ther. 
Effects Upon the Woman Herself 

An outside job can provide a woman not_^ly with an income ^ 
for her labor, but also -with a sense of accomplishment and 
a means of establishing an identity of her own. It might 
also heighten her self-esteem by helping her to be self- ,^ 
supporting or, at least, a contributor to the family- iTTcome. 
And, finally, by providing her with an opportunity to get 
out and meet people, and face new and, different situations,' 
a job may promote personal growth. A'woman with contact with 

, the outside world often can bring more .to her role as wife 
and mother, and has the security of knowing she has a market- 

' able job- skill , should something happen to her husbaW. A 
working woman might sometimes be faced with a conflict of 
roles, -however. People may view her negatively for being . 
ambitious or, for "furthering her own interests to the 
detriment of her family".^ She may have to cbme to terms 
with the sense of gu11,t which comes from her violation of 

■.. ^ . ■ . y ^- ■ . ■ ■ 

traditional female behavibr. A doubl e standard; - does ; exist— 
being ambitious is a positive- attribute for men, but is us^d 
in a;negative way when applied to women. 



3. Each, student will he required to interview at least two 

' career coupVes. At least pne of these cSreer coup^Us must 
also be parents of dependent children. During the int^view 
the following questions must be aslcedi^ 
A; What problems have you encountered with each of you 

pursuing careers? 
B, Does having children present additional problems for 
career-minded parents? , 
V,C. Do you thinknCh^ildren benefit from having both parents - 
working? ' / 

D, What fact] ities. do you use which help you to combine 
. a. career with parenting? , . 

E, How do your separate careers affect your relationship 
with one another? 

4. During class time the students will share the results of 

their interviews. •■■ , 

" ■ ■ ^» ' . . * ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' . 

5. Students will be assigned various -readings from the list of 

resources included in this unit, 
- 6. ^teli^lverclass time will be devoted to a discussion of the 
questions presented with the objective^ secttdn of this unit 
7. Students will complete the pre-post test included in the" 
>. . Eyaluatioa section of this. unit. ' ' 
EVALUATION ' ^ ^ 

The following exercise will bfe given as both a pre and posttest 
for the unit/" After completion, of the post administt^tion of the 
exercise, pre and posttest results will be compared] These results 
will be shared with the class for discussion purposes, ^ 



Pre-Post Ex&rcise 

' ■' * ■ ■ . , 

On a scale of one to .'five: 



1. How much ara you affected by our society's view of what yqu 



$ ■ 
should be? 



. 1 ■ , ^2 ^ • 3 4 . 5 

Not at all Average . / Very- ; g > > 

. '■ , < • . . . •• : .' , • ; •. ■ 

2, How do you feel about a woman combining a career with a 

family? . , • 

'■ • ■ 1 ' ■ ". — ■ ». • 

■ 1 • 2 3 . 4 ' ■ 5 . ■ 

Very Nesative .Neutral Very Positive 

3/ How do you feel about a man combining a career with a family?- . 

. 1 : ^ i I 3 ' 4 ^\ 5 

*Very Negative I Neutral , Very Positive ^ 

4. How well do you accept change in yqur own life— : and in the 
world around you?, 

Net welT'at ill .^ Average ' . Very wellJ - \ 

■ • ■■ ■ : f ■ ■ r . ■, ••■••^ • 

5. How qualified do you t|jink women are to fill a position , " 

usuallo^ held^ by a man (police officer, Astronaut, etc.)? ^ 

. - i 1 . 2 ; : ' 3 " ' 4:/ S:' 

Not at all • Average ^ ; Very ^ 

6. / few qual ii'ied do^ you think men are to; f41 1 a position usually ■ . 

held by a woman (kindergarten teacherj' home economist, etc\ )?• 

- --r--' • " ''M'-'- ■ .3 •^.'4'-'",-:-'---:' 5 vvjL^.' 

; Not atalV Average . ^^^^^^^^^ . 

7. Do you think both men and women should be given the ^opportunity 
to enter the field of their choice? 



Definitely not "'Neutral • Very definitely 
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Sentence Completion: 

I do/do no^ (cross out one) think J could be happy spending most of my 
hours 'keeping house because... - , v.. _ ^ 



I.4o/do not (crosi out one) think that children' gain from having both 
parents woirk because... ' ; 

. ■ ■ . ' ■ .■ ■ .■■ . i f • ■■■■ " 

I. do/do not;(cross out one) think that a jwoman can be toth: a successful 
career womarf: and a good: mother at the sam^^me because...' 

' ■ ■ \ ' ' ' ■' 

When I see a successful career womin with a family,^ my reaction is...', 



When I see a successful career man with a family, my reaction is. . , 
TIME CONSTRAINTS ... ' ■ 



Thiis unit :js designed for usf^tf^ cbntinutng education clciss thcit 
meets for 150^'ln|nuteS:.e^^^^ during a 16-week semester. The unit it- 
. self iS;'designed to be used during one of these 150*-mi.nute sessions. 

.-t Previous to . tWs pa'rticul^ir session the pr^^^ 
be completed by the stude the hand-put,, Related Background Material, 
is t| i)e distributed, and advance readings are assigned. Students are 
^p-lso assigned the interviews to be completed before the next class ^ 



session. . 



Thp. ftrst 3Q minutes of the class session devoted to this unit 
are to be used for students to share .the information and thoughl&s 
obtained from the interview assignments. Following a 15-minute c8ffee 
break tbe class time is then devoted, to a discussion of the questions 
presented with, the objectives section' of this .unit. Approximately one . 
hour should be allotted to this discussion. '.^^^^^^^ of the discussion 
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period the post administration of the, exercise is to be completed. 

Coittparison of the pre and post exercise results are to be shared 
•with tke students during the first 15 minutes of the following week's 
class session. ^ 
■ RESOURCES , ' .. . Vv' 

! ^' . L Books; / • ^ ; " 

' -^y'::-':.-',^. . Bernard, J. T^he future of motherhood, . .•■New York:; The . 
^ - ' " • Dial Press/Dell , 1974. , * ^ . 

Biller, IjMeredith, D. Rather power . New York: McKay, 

Brenton, M. The Ameri can.. male . NeV York: * Coward^KcCann, 
: 1966. ■ > •■. ■ " . '■■ -y. ^ • : - . 

Colfeman, J. S., Gbairman. Youth: Transi tion t o adulthood : 
. • Report of the panel on youth of the President's science * 
advisory committee .' Chicago, IL,: Uhi.versity of Chicago ^ 
Press, 1974. • ' ' - * ' : 

. ' Epstein, C. F> Woman pi acel^ O^ and limits in 

professional careers . Berlceley, CAvi^ U ' 
. California Press, 1971,. ■ \ . V 

Farrell, W. THe^ liberated man. New York:; Random House,- 
^ , ' 1:974/ ■■ , ■ '■■'I:: V ' 

• Farson, R^. / Birthrights ■ New York: Macmill iAn, Inc. /•1-974. '' 

■'• ••; : ■ • ^ • ... 7 ■ ■• 

. ' : Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, T>fe educated 
"y / :; :WQman- . ' -New York: Charles Scribner & Sons, 1975. ^ 

Kay, H. Male survival : Masculinity without myth . Mew York: 

*"'*>■,'. ■ /' ■ • ■ ■ . . .■ * ■ • '*■'•■ 

Grosset "& Dunlap, Inc., V974. : ■ ' „ ' 
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Oa.kley> A* Woman's work . New Yprk;' R^.nd^^ 

Pogreiain,: L» Gettlng'yours; ^ How tV make the system . . j-; 

work for the working woman , New/Vdrk; David McKay Ccf,, ' 

Inc.,, -lays. -"""V-': / • ^ " ' . 

Theodore,, 'A\ (Ed.) The professfonar.woman . Cambridge, MA,; 
Sckfehkniaii Publishing, Co:, IncV^ist, by General Learning, 1971. 
.pamphlets^: / ' . , ^ V 

"Ariythi'ng ydu want to be: Leader Discussion Guide" American 
Telephane and Telegraph Companyj 1976. \ .' V v 

Fact sheet on the earnings gap.*^G.P.O., Superintendent of : . 
Doculnents, Washington, D.CT •20402. Stock #2916-0CK)4. $.10. 
"The female experience." Psychology Today ,' 595 Broadway, , 

New York, New York' 10012. $4.25 per copy (prices vary outsldil 

' ^ .. \ : : ' ■ ■■v.- -^v' ^-'^- 

of U»S/y;with>state taxes, and with quantity of insti^iitiphal \ 

■orders). ;';. ' : ' ^ :\. 
"Parenti ng . " by Patricia MaToney Markam- (1972-:73 Annual 
Bulletin) Association for Childhood EducatiQn International i 

.361 5 Wi scons in Avenue,' Wash ington ,D. C . ; 2001 6 . $Z^5psPrepaid. ^ 
VWe caa chaiige'it!'^ by' Susan Shangel. aiid^ Change 

. for Children, 2588 Mi s s i oh ' I'treet, . . Room 226 , San Franci sco, ■ 
CA 94110, '$1.25 piigfepaid . , ; ' , v : . /; - y -^^^^^ 

"Women's changing place: A look at sexisni;"^; bj^M,!^^ 
(Pam. #509). Public Affairs Conimis s ion, 384^^^^^ , 
New York, .NY 10016 $.35 prepaid. ; ; ' 



APPirCATION OF CAREER EDUCATION l;N A BASK 
; - ' UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION COURSE* 

■ ' ■ , ;. ,. James Hart . , • 

INTRODUCTION ■■ 

The extent of: change is often overstated, disguising the fact that, 
in reality, very Tittle progress has been made. Spciety has barely beguri 
to Schieve the desired goal of all jobs open, to all people with no 
penalties attached to the option they choose. It also has not fully in- 
sured that individuals can advance within the profession they choose 
according to their abilities. > * 

The purpose of thi^ career education unit to be included in the 
semester-long American School course is to cause students to focus v^^^^ 
personal and societal changes that are now occurring. The students will 
consider ways in which their 'own attitudes and values have changed over " 
the pa^t few years and which factors have been responsit)l e. They w^ll 
also ex^ine those factors on the i^ati scene, legal and attittidinal , 
which have promoted or hindered social change. Finally they will -Ije 
asked to determine whether there are^ areas of society still in ne^d /Of . 
reform — and the methods they feel will be.most effective in br^hglng|f!" 
.it about. 'v ■ 

GOALS / , ■ .. -1: 

The overall goals' of this unit are: . . ' ' 

1, to allow .students to examine the phenomenon o,f change tnj our ■ 
society, and j . 'r . 

2, to motivate students to consider those factors wfiich pronlote^ ; ^ 
or hinder social change. f; ' >^ 

■ I ■ . ' . • • ,' ■ ... , ■ ,■'*' ■■ ; ' . ■ ' o ., i\\ ■j^. i :. 

*Much of the material used in the prepari^tion of this unit has been ■^'y 
adapted from the Leader's Discussion Guide that 'accomp'anies the filihi | 
Anything You Want to Be. The film is distributed by the American^ /f,- ' - 
Telephone and Telegraphy/Company and could s^rve afe an excellent ,'/^^.v'' 
introduction to most career) education units. 
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OBJECTIVES' y. . - ; 

V The specific objectives for this unit; are as foil owsig 
1. The students will, reach a clear understanding of the . 

changes in the job market and , the effect they can have :^ 

■ on their individual options. ■ 
,2. .The students will come to a clear understanding of the 

. legislation and executive orders which have increased job 
- . opportunities for all. 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES , 

In li'he with these" objettives, "the following discussion questions 
were chosen for this unit. 

What is change? How can it be measur^ / 
\^ .^""What evidence do you see of change in your iJerspn^ Have 
you changed your goals? ?pur interests? What do you think caused 

this? ■ ■ , ' . ' ■ ■ . ■ ' . " 

vf'/:-: >iAre there consequences or risks involved/in personal change? Why? 

■ V %Were you prepared to face them?, r ^ 

In. what ways has the changeVou/ve.- undergone affected others?"" 
. In ^what ways, if any,^ has your family life changed in the past 
few years? To what do you afttribute this change? Do you think 
it is a positive development? Why? 

Which has been greater, the change in functional roles (what is 
ponsiclered acceptable behavior 'tf^^ in a particular position), 

or the change: in the types of peoole assuming these roles? Whv? 
' • To'what do you think mbst societal chanqe has been due? What are ; 
• the risks of this change? . ^. / W 
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What factors work against' phange tn the professional world? In 

your own personal life? Tn the world at large? 

How do men's attitudes work against change? 

How can; women's attitudes work. against bringing about social 

change? Do you think all %omen are willing to accept equal 

rights — and the equal respon^sibility that goes with them? . . 

Why .or why not?- ' 

What measures aremost effective in changing personal attitudes? 
What methods are most effective for putting pressure on society 
to change? ^ • J • • 

Which do you think is more Important— personal change (attitudes) 
or societal change (laws)? Why? How might each of these be brought 
about? In what way (s) are they related? , 

How much change do you think there has actually been in terms of 

' '■ ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ ' - 

providing e'tJiiaV opportunities for all people? Explain. 

• ■ ■ ■ .■A. ."I 

■■ ^k'-' ■■■■■■ r' ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

What changes are still needed --^personally and globally? 

1. All students in the class will be assigned readings from the 
^Ust of resources included with this unit. ■ . ^ 

2. ; Each student will become involved In at least three of the . 

fol 1 owl i^g activities. Findings and experiences from these 
activities will be shared with the entire class; 
A. Make a list of the most a^dmired men and women—on a 
• national level' and in your community. Then determine 
Vr / .\ihat characteristics they have which have earned them 
your respect. ^ " ^ 
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Orgnaize a panel discussion of women in, busin^ess. Have 
them talk about such topics as self-discrimination; bias 
they have encountered in the professional world; diffi- 
culties'of/managing male employees; salary levels in 
comparison with their male counterparts; and the problems 
of juggling marriage and a family with a full-time^ job. 
Find out the history of the Equal Rights Amendment — when 
ft was introduced and what action was taken. Find out the 
key people involved with the Amendment and write letters 
to them expressing your opinion about the legislation. 
Gall or Visit the C Liberties Union nearest you and 
find out what is being done to promote equal opportunities 
in areas such as employment and housing. . 
Call or visit several organizations in your conmunity and 
■speak with the person 1n charge of hiring and per^sonriel . 
Ask about jobs filled now fay both men and women that were 
formerly filled exclusively by' men or women, changes in 
thqir hiring policies in the past few years, any 
planned changes for the-future and the' effects of such ' 
programs as affirrtiative acftion. / 
Conduct a poll of community members to determine their 
attitudes about a number of issues; related to stereotyping 
and social change--the desirability of women on the police 
force or of men as kindergarten teachers ; '.the passage of 
the Equal Right's Amendment, and so on. . 
Find out which local, federal and state agencies work 
to expand job opportunities for all. Then write to them 
:'for*any available literature. 



H. ExamtneL scfiooV textbooks and library books for . examples 

; . of "sexism"— males and females being shown in stereo- ^ 

... . ^ typed ways. Write to the companies publishing these 

books to either. compliment them on their lack of stereo- 

' ■ ■ ■ • ' 

typing or to make suggestions for future editions. You 

■ * . , ■ _ it ■ ., 

might also ask ^about the types of guidelines used in 
/ writing these books. . 

I. Examine the "Help Wanted" section of the 'newspaper. What 
jobs do you associate primarily with women? With men? 
Check the salary ranges. Do the female-oriented jobs or 
the male-oriented jobs; pay more? What different skills 
do they require? Might these skills be possessed as 

easily 'by women as by men? 

■ " "■ '\- * " , . '■ 

J. Organize a class debate on the concepts expressed in the 
Equal Rights Ainendment. Have one side; support its ratifica- 
tion and another oppose it. Eacfi side should. have conducted 
research prior to the debate so that. it can support its agru 
w ment with facts. ^ An impartial panel .of judges can decide . 
' - wfiose argument is most persuasive. \ 

3. ^ Exten^sive class time will be devoted to a' disdussion of the • 

questions presented with the objectivesVsection of this unit. 

4. ^tudents will complete th0pre-post testswincluded in the 

Evaluation section of this unit. * ^ _ 

EVALUATION ^ ^ ^ ^ t : 

The following exercises will Be given as both a pre^ and posttest 
for the unit. After completion of the post administration of the exer- 
cisesV pre and posttest resul ts will "be compared: These ^results wilT 
be shared with the class for discussion purposes. . /^v 



, ' :■■ . ■ ■ ; ' ■ ■ ■. ■ . ■•40 

EXERCISE a '*/ \ ' . , . : ■ 

— Equality and the Law . . 

Jhe Equal Rights Amendment -to the Unitecl States Constitution was V . 
passed by the United States Senate/ on March 22, 1972. The major paragraph 
states^ . ' ; . ' * / . 

"Eqiial ity of rights under tffe law shall not be denied or abridged* 

by the Unntied States or any state ^oh account of sex." 

The proposal now goes to the individual states for consideration. 

The amendnent is intended to provide constitutional protection 
against laws. and official practices which treat .fnen and women differently. 
The mechanism' to afford equality of rights for men and women already 
exists i^n. the F;jfth and Fourteenth Amendments. 'However, the Supreme 
Court has never ruled favorably to extend the "due process" provision 
of the Fifth Amendment of the "equal protection" concept; of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to protection against sexual discrimination^ If ratified by 
the states, the Equal Rights Amendment would assure the rights, of all 
persons to equal treatment under' the law without distinction according" 
to- sex. ' " ■ ' _ . 

What do you see as the aidyantages of an amendmeht such as this? 



Do you see any possible disadvantages? If so, what are they?_ 
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EXERCISE-B . : r . ' . 

-^Change ^ . - ^ 

Each, of the factors 1 is ted t^eVow inf 1 uences: hOH fast our society 

changes. Putan "0^' npxt to those which. woVk^for change--€ind an 

next to , those which work against change. , ' 

- views people have had of rninorities and women ' 

^^ ' M aws, constitutional amendments, and Executive Orders which 
i . affect our svstem of justice 

' concern^for justice, e^^ 

. habi ts .of discr imi nation against certain people a^d looking; 
;down .on- them ' : 

personal fears on ,the part of both men and women 

pressure groups formed to draw attention to Special problems 

tendency:. of people and organizations to want to keep things^ 
. the' way V they are 

■ hopes people have for moving upward and taking oil moy^^ 

■ respdnsibilijy ■ ■ - V ' 

-J increased knowledge and skill in specialized fields 

' ■ •■ • . . , * '■ ■ ' .• 

" belief in democracy and equality awong large portions of 
• the population / , 

• ways of dbing business and relationships in the bus.inessy • 
world that have npt included minorities and women ' ; * 

difficulty people have iri imagining minorities and women 
as leaders and managers, and in ^trusting their abilities 

changes in the age, family size and lifestyle of the ] 
population ; " . — 

power that ^ is. carefully guarded - \ ' 

; : .. knowing how to use power, influence decisions and bargain 

■ • '. ' /' ' ' 

How much do you think you have changed in the last few years? < 

a) a lot b) fairl^y much, ' c) not too much d) not at all. 



^In whutchi area havei you changed most? * . ' 

a) lite^le. ' bl values ( c) interests d) goals . 
To what extent are you trying to change more? 

" / a)'TrTi>t B} fairly much c) not too much ' d) not at all 

To what extent: .do you think society needs to change? 

a) a lot b) fairly much : c) not too much d) not at a.TJl . 

What do you think of the changes which have taken* place in society in 

recent years^-questioning of old values, search for new roles,; greater 

personal freedom; more choTCes:j;^;e^^ 

- a) very much for them bj somewhat for them c)' neither for nor 

against them > 



This unit is designed forj use in a semester-long course that 



■^d) somewhat against them e) very "much against them. 
TIME CONSTRAINTS ^ 

meets three times each week for fifty miriutes each; cl ass meeting. 
Approximately four class meetings will be needed to complete this 'V 
unit., / 

r - During the first class meeting the^ students will complete the 
pretest , exercises and the two handouts will be 'distributed. Advanced 
reading assignments will be given and students will select at least ' 
tHree learning activities frqm among those presented in the Learning • 
Activities Section of this unit. ; » 

' Class periods two and three will be devotqd !td- discussion arid; 
sharing of ; knowledge and pxpgriences-.the students gathe'rj^d from parti ci 
pation in the various learning activities. At the conclusion of the 
third class period the stuclents will again complete Exercises A and 
B as a posttest experience. / -r;! 



Class period four will be devoted to discussion of the questions 
presented .in the objectives section of this unit. Also, a comparison 
of the pre and posttest exercise results will be shared and discussed 
With the. students. / 

RESOURCES^ / " - * ■ 

L Books-: ' 

"Becker, The economics of cliscrimination , Chicago, IL. : 

University of Chicago Press, 1971. 

BiT'ler, H. & Meredith-t D, Father power . - New York; 'MbKaiy., ' 

• : 1974..- ■ . ■ "■ 

y ' . Coleman, J. S., Chairperson. Youth: ■» Transition to adulthood: 

.Report of the panel on youth of the President's science advisory 
' committee ! Chicago, IL.: Univesi.ty.pf'Chicago Press, 1974. 
V , Farrell , W. The 1 iberatgcf man . 'iNew Yo!r k: Random House, 1974. 
' ' Parson, R. Birthrights . New YorKI, Macraillan, I-iic. , 1974. 
.. Frazier, N & Sadker, M. Sexism in school and society . New 
York: . Harper and Row, Publishers, 1973.^ 

Gersoni-Stavn, D. Sexism and youth . New York: R. R. Bowker,;: 

/ Kaye, H. Male survival: Ma scul ini ty without myth. New York: 
, Grosset & Dunlap, Ihci, 1974. 
'Maccoby, E. E. (Ed.) The development of sex differences .; 
t' Stanford, CA. : ■■ Stanford University Press, 1966vv ; , 

Theodore, A. The professional woman . ' Cambridge, MA.; 

:Schenj<!n^n^Publishihg Co., Ihc 



2. Pamphlets: \ . ^ 

"Anything you want to be: Leader's dtscu'ssion guide." The 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 1976. 

"Channel ing children: Sex stereotyping on prime time TV." 

Women on Words and Images, P.O. Box 2163, Princeton, NJ 

08540. $2.50. ' . 

"Equal employment opportunities: An overview of lepar issues.' 

Warren B. Rudman, Chairperson, National Assocation of Attorneys 

General Commission on the Office of Attorney General , 1516 

. Glenwood Avenue, Raleigh, NC 27608 $2.00. ^ 

"Fact sheet on the earnings gap." G.P.O.ijSuperintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 20402. Stock #2916-0004 $-10. 
"Sex equality in educational materials.", (executive Handbook 

. Service, v. , #4) American Association of School Administrators, 
180i N. J^oore:street, Arlington, VA 2209 r$2.50 prepaid. 
"We can change it." by SCisan ShangeT and Irene Kane. Change 

' . for Children, 2588 Mission Street, Room 226, San Franc iscb, 
CA; 94110 $1:.25 Repaid. • ' . • - ' •• / . .. ■ 




. - EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS THROUGH LIBRARY RESEARCH 

James Hart- / ^ 



. INTRODUCTION ' . : / ■ - 

The purposes of this unit are .to provide uridergraduate education 
students: with ^n introduction to the college Tibrary and to provide 
them with an opportunity to become more :familiar with at least one 

professional occupation. Occupational literature presents facts 

*• ■ . ■ . ', ■ ' ■ ■ ■ •• . ■ 

about jobs. It includes a variety of printed materials, that describe 

■ ' • ' .' ' • . • 

the v/orld of work, its organizations, rewards, and benel'its. Ij: also • 

tells how and where to prepare to'enter.:iai field and the requirements 

that a worker must have to enter and to remain or advance in a job. 

- Through an exploration of occupational literature, the under- 

graduate student wili also become familiar with various areas and 

semces of the college library. The techniques utilized In locating 

and reviewing~occupational literature will famil i^i;'ize the-student , 

with the general skills anid processes needed to complete, library assign- 

ments for all fields of endeavor. ; , : ' ^ ' 

;6QAi^. ^ ■ : . ■■; ; - , ; \, • , ■ 

The students, will complete this unit through a series'of independ- 
ent study times that they arrange fpr themselves in the college library* 
During these independent st^dy times, .^students will complete the assign-' 
ments given in /the Learning Activities section of this unit/ 
OBJECTIVES , 

. IV The stud^rj( will become f ami 1 iar with the card, catalog system 

of the college library and demonstrate that he or she can locate 
specific books in the 'library stacks. 



2 . The ^student vn' 1 1 become f ami liar with the reference room 
in the college 1 ibrary and demonstrate th5it she , or he can 
' locate specific reference books. - 7" ' 
^ 3. The student will become f ami! iar with the periodicals 

section ;of ^^e college Vtbrary and demonstrate ^hat he or ^' 
' : she dan ^se specific pey;iodical indices to locate specific 
. perjiodical arCTcles. i.v V. 
4. The student will complete- a series of written assignments 
that indicate she or he has researched a^, particular ^ 
occupation. ' " . [ 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES . ' ' ^ 

1! Using the cSrd -catalog system, the student will locate each 
of the following books and give the csilllhunibers for each ; 

^' ' • bbok/"' r . ■ ' . . ' , - ■ ■ • ■ ■ • ' 

a) Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 4th edition 

b) Career Guide to ProfiassiQhal Associations 

c) Career Education Resource Guide, . 

2. Examine thg- Dictionary of Occupational Titles and list the 
• page numbers upon which the professional job(s) you are now 

ponsiclering appear, ^ \. . 

3. Examine the Career Guide \o Profession^ "Associations and 
list all professional associations that you feel may relate 
to one of the jobs you selected from the Dicttolhary of 
Occupational Tit! es . ' / ■ ^ 

4 . Locate a 'copy -of the- Book Review Digest i n the; reference 
sectfion of th^ 1 ibrary. Select a' review from thii digest ' 
which is related to one of the jobs you selected'- frohi the 



■ ^ . ^ .-, .... ■. , a.^ 

pictionary of Occupational Titles and list the page. T<iumbe:ti(s) 
■■ . upon wfiieh this Review appears.' ' . 

.^;5- "Locate "the most -recent edition of Current Bibliograp hy 
.7... ■. |.:^from the reference section of the cOll^ege library a\idr read at 
least one biography that appears' there. The^ person selected 
Should preferably % involved (or have been involved) in a 
job you are considering. List the; page number(s) upon which ' 
this, biography appears, along with the name and birth date 
'of the person. written about. ' 
■ 6 Usi ng either the Reader ' s Guide to Pefibdieal Literature or 
Education Index , Iq^cate; and list at least three periodical ^ 
V, . articles which relate to o^ne. of ttie jobs you have .chosen from 
.tV. " :the Dictionary of Occupational: Titles and which have been ' 
publ ished, during the:; last yeaf^^-.- ' . 

^^^os'e^e xif the articles selected in number, six andWdcate . 
''-f: the periodical in which it ap'pears. .R^^^^^^ the artic'l es and. I; 
i»ri.te a one-page summary of the article. ■ , 

8. From the above research, write a short. overview^of one of 
the jobs you selected from the .Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles . ■ - . ' ; ■ , . , ■■■ 

EVALllATIOi^ : 
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T^is unit will be, graded on airpass-fail basis. Far a student Is. 
to receive a pass.fpr the courses;, he/sh?;inust satisfactorily 
eac.h.of the assignments conriected; "with the eight; -learning activities 
listed 'above.- "' %; ' ; , ^-x ^ "^■-^'t 

TIME CONSTRAINTS- • ^-y^V?.:-;^' . ^ 

Since the unit is designed to' be an independent study unit, 
, there are no real, time constraints.. Generally, a student should be • 
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able to |omp,lete , all learning activities and assignments \fey*'sp^ 
about 12 to 15 hours of study time in the college 1 ibrary. 

■RESOURCES^; . / / , ' , . . 

All curriculum materials i^ed to complete this unit wou,ld 
normally be found in the college library or on, inter-library loan. 
The library's physical plant, holdings-, services /and staff are to be 
cohsidered, in total , as- the resources for the unit. .'• ■■v:^- 
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ADVERTISING: PROS AND CONS 
David E. 0' Gorman 



INTRODUCTION , / 

Advertising is a controversial topic: Some students may ^ be 
turned off by ads they consider misleading or in poor taste. Other 
Students, fascinated by the mystique of Madison Avenue, may adopt 
an uncritical attitude toward advertising and Ignore some of its 
shcirtcomings.' 

Like many other things ir^ . this world, advertising is neither 

all go(^d nor all. bad. BecaMse adyertising is an important part of 

our economy and somethi ng that we %1re exposed to almos t_every day 

of .bur lives, it is probably a good id6^ 

viewpoint toward it. As' j^^^^ says: ' , 

\ ;,. "There is much debate arid confusion about the olxtent 
df advertising's ppwer^ to, influence, behavior. Critics of 
r r. advertising such as Vance Packard charge, that ''M|ny of us 
are beiing influenced and manipulated, far more than we 
.Tealizevvin the patterns of our everyday lives." Packard 
; believes\hat the scientific probing into subconscious 

mdtive^s ha^sVgiven advertising agencies unprecedented skill . 
in. mo fding puyer thought processes and purchasing decisions . 
Others dispute'this position. They point to the few messages 
pepple really observe out of the thousands they are exposed^ 
to. They point to the immunity developed by many Americans ; 
to much of the advertising around them. They point to the 
fact that adyertising is only one of several influences ph . 
a; person's behavior and. probably far less ;impbrtant--because 
it is known to be self-serving--than slich influences as peers 
.; and personal observation (Kotler, p. 348). 

GOAL ' ^ ■ 

. The. overall goaT of -this unit is to help students develop a 

balanced and realistic viewpoint of the role of advertising in/ 

our economic system. 



OBJECTIVE(S) . 

The objectives of this unit are as follows: * 
1. StudentJ^wilT be able to Vs tat e the pros and cons of 

the charge that advertising is^offensive and therefore 

should be controlled by the government. 
2: Students will be- able: to cons of ; 

the Charge that advertising is^^ f^^ 

misrepresentations and should be regulated by the 

government. v ? ; / • ^ : 

0. Students will be abl^.to state the pros^ And cons of - 
i ■ . the argument that atdvertising creates unnecessary needs 

and, therefore, shoul^/be^liminated o limited. 

4. Students Will be able to state the pros and cons of the 
argument that large advertisers so dominate the m^^ 

■ that they are ef fecti vely. preyenti ng^s^ busi nesses ^ 
. :from entering vth^ market. ; ' • ^ 

5. V Students will; be able to^ state the pros and cons of the . 
V ;i argu^^ that advertising unnecessarily; inflates the , 

prices paid by consumers, y ; : ' 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES . ^ . ■ ^ ' . \; " •* 

' ' Prior? to intrbducing this unit, the instructor should adminis 
ter the Advertising Attitude, Form which is- described in the / - 
Evaluation section of this report. The activities which follow 
might .be:" ^ .. ' ; . ^ : 

1. Divide the cl ass into groups .of 'three. Instruct each . 
■ ■ group to develop a list of pdints that support the 

•arguments -presented : on the Advert i si ng Atti tude Form • 



:.; ■ 2, Show the f i Im The Incredible Bread Machine , 
: 3. Repeat the. activity described in #1, except that each 
. group, Vist of points that refute the '. 

• arguments presented on the Advertising Attitudei Form. 
>: 4. Lead the class in discussion of ttieir lists of pros 

and cons. Use the Instructor's Guide which is provided . 
' with. the film. It is , a twenty-page document which 
. : discusses in detail the five questions on the Advertising 

Attitude Form. - r ; ; : 
• 5, Administer the Advertising Attitude Form a seconcktlme. 
.Discuss any shifts in attitudes which might have occurred. 

evaluation: 

1, An Advertising Attitude Form should' be reproduced in\ 

. : sufficient numbers for each member of.the class to have - 
1\ two; The form itseilf would consist of five items each with 
V a scal^jof nu^^^ from 1 to 9 with;! labeled Disagree and 
. : ; 9y woulc&be asked to circle the' 

number whtch Corresponds to his or her level of agreement • 
or. disagreement with' the* s|fltemervt. The five statements 
are: - ■ ■ , . . ■ - 

. Disagree Agree 

,■:.■-.■■''./. i:2 3^^4:;5'6 7 s 9 

1. Advertising is offensive and , 
, should be >contrbll ed by the 

governments 

2. Advertising iS' fraudulent and 
./ full of misrepresentations and 

.should; be regulated by the govern- 
' ment.'^v . ' 



Disagree • Agree 
^ • 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

3, Advertising creates unnecessary i 
. needs, and should be eliminated or 
limited. 

.■ • ' ' . •■ ■ • ' ■■ ■ ■ ■9-' • ■ . ■ .' . ■ • 

- '4. Large advertisers dominate the * 
market to such an extent that 
they effectively prevent small . V 
businesses from entering the . 
market. . - 

5. Advertising unnecessarily in- 
flates the prices paid by 
V ^ ' consumers. 

.2. Through administering the Advertising Attitude Form before : 

and after this linit, a measure of attitude shift will be 

obtained; In general , extreme views- in either direction 

■ ' ;^ ^ ' ■ '.. ■ ■ / . ' ' ■ • . , 

obtained from thejinitiaT rating shouTd have moderated " 
somewhat. . ^ v 

3. : IndivT)^^ objectives may be assessed .by inspecting the 
1 ists of pros and cons generated by the students.. . 
TIME GONSJRAINTS : ; ; . ^ ■ - ; / 

1. The initial l ist of points in support of the statements 

will take approximately twenty minutes . _ ' 

- ' ' ■ i ■ . ': ■ ■ , ■ • ■ . ' ' "■■ - ■ •■ -^^-z ■■• " , 

2; The filmy The Incredlbl e ftread Machine takes approximately 

fortyrfive minutes (thirty minutes if it is stopped prior * 

to the discussion by several economists at the end of the 

■'•.■■/-'^ ; 

3. The list of points in disagreement; with thestateme^^ 
take approximately twelrity minutes V: » 
^ V, 4, The discussion of pros and cons and reaction second 
rating will take about twenty to 'thirty minutes; ; 



1.. Instructional Film: _ , > ' 

World Research, Inc, " The Incredible Bread Machine 
Television Special , : v. ^ 

There are two options regarding tHis -film^r - The ' ^ 
Incredible Bread Machine Film by itsrelf is ithirty minutes 
long. However, users of til is instructional unit should . 
order The Incredible Bread Machine Television Specia ^ 
which includes the entir^a- ^^ Machi ne film andValso has 
a twenty minute discussion film by Dr. Walter Heller, 

a "liberal" econogiist^ar^^^ Milton Friedman, a "conserva- 
tive" economist. 

A copy of the paperback book The Incredible Bread 
Machine ctnd a coijiplete set of Tppic Guides are. sent free 
with every purchase or rental, and are^he ciistomer/s to 
.v" / , keep."; ■ ■ • ^ , . ■ - . 

The rfental fee for educators as of June. 1978 is $40, 
. ' The purchase price is $400 with rental fees. 'deductible 
frbm the purchase price. For information contact World. 
Research Incorporated,; 11722 5orrento^ V ' 
V.Diego, California 92121. ^Je^^^ . 
-:---2.:V,Bdoks;;;:" 'V" / ' :-^y; ' ' '■■'):':,■■ 
. . Backman, J. (Ed, ) . Business problems-of the seventies . ■ 
New York; , Mew York University Press, 1973V 

This collection of essays qontains one thirty-page . 
:::^^,:ffi-^ of the b^^sic policy issues in advertising. 



BaUe%, R. Limi tes of per^ua^slon . Harvard Business 
Review , Septernbei"/October 19.^8^n55^1i^^^ ■ 
' Thi s arti cl e attempts, to refute" the charges against 
.'advertising that it manipulates Consumefs.- , ■ 
:Be n hani:. L , Advertising, competition, and the price of 
e.yeglasses . Washingtori. D^C: American Enterprise' 
Institute, 1974 ^ f . ': . . <^ 

' A .report on how the outlaWfig" '^^ 
creases prices, this monograph is fql lowed by Yale ;-'v 
Brozen's graphical exposition of Prof .' Behham' s study: 
Brozen, Y. (Ed.)- Advertising and sdcidt^^ . New York: 
. New York University Pressi.;!^ . V 

• Among the nine essays are considerations of ad- 

. . .■ ' ' ' • ■ . ■ *■ ' ' .' ■ • ■• 

vertising/s role; in Americari history, tri^th in adver- 
tising, regulation of advertising,^ and the ewnomic 
effects of advertising. . ■ 
GaTbraifh, J. K.^ . The new .industrial- estate . ^Bo^tQp^ 
MA..: Houghton MiJvfntn^,:^^^^^ . . 

His Gomrtients on advertising in this work update 
the critci^ms he produced 'over a decad^darlier in 
The Affluent Society . ; 



Greaves, B, Free Market Economics . Irvingtan-on-Hudson^ 

■ .~ _ ■ ■. .^^[■^-■- • ' ■ r";- ,' 

New York: Foundation for Economic Education, 1975- > 

Consisti'Tig'':pf' a syllabus and a 
Ynclud.es chapters on advertising and well summarizes 
^ the 'free market position. o - . ' - 



Kotler, P. , Marketi ng management . N . J : : Prehtice-Hall , 

';v ' This |5 one';of the^^ and 
includes several chapters on advertising and consumer 
behavior: ;. 



Packard , , y /: , The jyidden^rpersuaders^ . ' N 
;Books,--.^InQ.-,,4.|57..;--"'.^ .-" V' .rf 

This book 'presehts a critical yl^w of adverti^tngly^^ 
and attributes to advertising agencies'^^M 
skill in tapping. ;the unconscious^^^^^^^^^ consumers. 
Posner, R. / •Regulation of Advertising by the FTC; , V 
Washingtqri^ G^ American Enterprises Institu^ 
1973. ■ ^ r ' . ■ ■ .s. s 

This monograph reviews the laws establishing the/FTC, ; 
the RC*s "work product!" and what changes should be mad 
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AN INTRODUCXION TO: FREE-ENTERPRISE ECONOMICS S 
' David E/O' Gorman 

INTRdpUCTIO^ : ' . ■ ^ ;: ; 

• ■ : il^est. Americans vfeuld strongly in bdth ' 

t ;^iidividual freedom and-rf.K^^^^^ However, our 

. 1 eg i'slators often beha^^ beliefs by ^passing,1aws - 

.which allow for TO more governmental 

reguTatit)n. As as obi Sty^ wet cannot say;;We want indiyidQaV^"^^ 
and a free-enterprise system (our espoused theory) 5^^^^^^^^^ 
; ways contrary to that without; s^^^ pers^bal 
' conflict and frustration as weiliT as:entrophy of our economic systeiji^^^^^^ 
(Argyris, ■1978}^-'^*' ■ • . . ' ■ ' .■::[ ^ ■ 

' Therpurpose of this unit-is to examine the basic purpoises^of r 
the American economic system in relation to the careej^^ducation 
element.'^ ^'e^^^^^ ^ It is notMntended to present the 

"right answer" to fundamental questions, such as:. "What should our J 
' : economic system be?" or "How should it/be implemented?" , etcv ^.:The 
answers to such questiohs are exactly what the human beings in our, 
,i society?' ;;or any oth to be (Loucks and ^Whitney, 1969). 

this-:un%: attempts to investigate the film The Incredible Bread 
^ Machine , a work' about .personal and eGpnomic freedom. 
GdAl;:-.. ■ - 

the goal of this uni:t^^^^^^ students to examine their 

own. beliefs about freedom and how ah economic 'sy^ operates to 
fosfeer or restrain it. By doing so,. they should be in a better posi- 
tion to take, an active, conscious role in shaping the economic system 



under.. which they live. 



...OBJECTIVES : ^- . ^ I ' / ? 

' students, upon completion of ■ this?iunit, will be able to: v 
, " ' Define thei> own concept of. free^^^ 

- r-- - : V;^o|; pieks:^^ '1 . :^ j:. ^ 

; '^i;:^:'^^^ siV constraints on freldom in the United States today / " 

List six constir*aints on. the freedom of the ear|^ pioneers. 
; ^ ^ 4^^^^^^ o n ~ 

^..u. people today/'/' ■•■ : ^" / '-'i ■ "'■''^ ' //;//-'^ -'^^^ 

f ' ' 5; tiiscuss the^ a^ disadvantage^tiCgovernmental 

; . . / ;•■/ •;■ - ■ ;._ contrq\:^^^^^ r;;.. r ; ,/;...:. ;/;;,'.:/>^^^^^^ A :V 

■6/ Discuss how their und^i^stiand^ personal and economic 
■ir'eedom have changed as. ;^^^r^ the'filni and 

: engaging in the exercffe^§ of 'this unit;/.: ■ 

, LEARNING ACTIVITIES ^ r - - 

the activities/below are suggested igphnqiues for implementing 
theraBjectives outlined above,' and: av^e;'jcjey€^^ / ^ 

■ ■ i' ■ ' ' *\ ..•^.■■'•■■■.^■.^7.-: 

;k; The first activity is:tcj:;|ad^^ tKe/'How I See It"In^^ 
; The. Invr asks the students how they feel about f 
/ : " / ;on six k sues, the instructor then" col lects - the ir}j/ent- : 
y dries as they used in a subsequent .learning activity*^ 
. 2?^ The first hal f of the Incredibl e Bread Machine television 
^^{^ /special , is shown a 

pnpr to the discussion by 

Milton Friedman,; ;At this time each student is asked to ' 
■ V prepare a list 0^ constraints on freedom in the United 

States today. Many students will sel^^ct items^from^the / 

^-^ "■■•'/■''■••'■/••■'•■'■ ■ , ■.'/■''• / ''P^"'-'' ■•■■"'•■/■ '■■"■/■■ ''■•■•'./■--: 
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film. In cidditlon, there are many other 
which^^ listed, for e>fampl«, the littering, laws 

' or the regulations of the Occupational -Safety arid..Health ' 

/ 7\ct'(0SHA). -^'V'^^^ ' ■ . ■ ■ V. " 

3; , Fol;lowi the same procedure, each student prepares a 
' .-^ list; of constraints on. freedom of the pioneers. The 
itistructor builds a c^ items 
^> ;0n' the blackboard. ; ' 

4^, Th^ instructor asks students to compare the tw^^^^ 

and general ize'a^^^^^^ the differences. Typically, the ,'4 
■ i constraints on* tivel pioneers arose f^om the natural ' ; 
' elements, lack of transportation, co^^^ and 
Taw and order. The present-day constraints tend to be 
focused on various 1 aws- and; governmental' r 
5, The previ'ous discussion' leads :naturally jnto cbns.idera- , 
, -/'Tfiofi of the role of the government in allowing or.cpa- ' 
straining personal^^ind economic freedpfns , The instructor 
should liniit the discussion at this time in-ofd^^^ 
tJie- remeiinder of 'The Incredib l e Bread "Machi ne 'Televi s ion 
S^eciaT^^' In this .part'bf the film, Walter Hel ler a:ha'' ' 
Milton Friedman discuss the ideas preSen in the Bread 
Machine film, particularly the good and , bad effects ^f 
governmental control. The iris true tor should then continue 
the discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
governmental control . ; ' , 



6. The Instructor administers the How" I See, It Inventory . father 
than collect the inventories, the instructor f^ndsrback the 

inventories which were filled out earlier. Each student is 

■' •■ . ' ' . ■ ■ ■ ,■ ' • * 

then asked to compare the two ratings and to share with the 
\' . class the rationale for any shifts that' have occurred^ 

:' Supplemental Activities: Many classes will want to expand the 
discussion initiated by this unit- Suggested aciditional activities ^. 
should include a re-showing of The Incrediib'le E^eadt^Machine TeUvi^dnV ^^ 
■Special . The author's experience: with .this; unit 
have a much higher level of understanding ^ and ap^^ 
after^'they have hiad the opportunity to see it twice.- • 

The, instructor -tKe has the pi).tipn of using the companion 
instruetibnaT unit 0 Cons'',- prr.^^^^i^^ his 

or her owfv ^instrucHonal unit. .;S;tudy guWs are prpylded -jo^^^ 
producers' "when film, is .rented pr purchasisd.,,^^.^;.-^^^^^ of the supplied 

^^sttidy guides provide background information on the sequence of economic 
events that occurred in Sri Unka;! others deal with such topics as urban 
renewal;',' social security, minimum'iwage, monopolyV law enforcement, and 
, the ^Me of the government. \ :^ . 

The film, which uses short vignettes, is also well adapted for 
use with guest speakers. For exartiple, a class built around the topic - 
6t personal freedom might invite a law enforcement official into the 
class and view. the drug scene, which could be ifblTowecl: by a discussion 
^between the class, and the guest, v; 
DEVALUATION' •;, ■ v 

Each objective may be evalual^ed separa^tely and the^methpds of 
evaluation are suggested:'/ ^ \ " ' , 

Objective 1 - Cajri TJe levalua^ measurement of - 



attitudes towar^l freedom. , ThB "How I See It'' Inyentory .s'h6uld be rer : 
product j'n sufficient numbers so that each member of the class has ' 
two copies. One wTou Id be administered priof; to the start of the unit j' 
land the second would filled out at the end of the session. Instnict- 
ors would l:ocai11y produce the '1^Q.w.; ^S The .fOrni . ."•' 

s[l9U1d include six statements, each with a seal e of numbers from 1 to 9, 
'^ith 1 labeled "low" and 9 labeled "high". Students w^uld be asked to 
circle their degree of agreement- with the following six statements: (1) 

;'the , extent of personal freedom in .the Unit|d, States, ,.(2) th? extent, of s 
f Y'e^dom°:from; pblN'ce ( 3 ) the exient of freedom of 'the pres s , 

'A^5i'j;,;|h€^v*ixtent _pf extent -to which' you 

:3te free to ch'^^ and (6) the e;<tei1t to which you 

rap.e free^to^^ W . 

Obiectiyes 2 and 3 - Can be evaluated by reviewing and, r^^ti i.' 

■the lists of constraints, on the freedom of the pioneeirs construct;eiJ.;:by 
the' stuiBents-.---: ■■" - . .:,v --V^-"yT"''''- '-^^^^^^ ■.■'■'^■^ 

. paif^ticipat^ in the discussion. * ^^^v 4^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ' ■ 7' 

^/■t^v^^^^ 6;- Can be evaluated by identifying majdir^^differ^nce's v 

;tetw|en the, initial ratings and subsequent ratings on the How ^^I ^ It . 
- J^^^ observing the student \5 ability to explain the reasonsr 

for the' Shift in attitude. ^ * J 
TIME CONSTRAINTS ' • - . ru^ ..;V - .: I ■ / , ; ^ 

This unit can be executed in one ninety-minute. period or two 
forty-fiye minute periods. schedule for the two-ljeriocl v 
^apfJrb&ch ,iS;;V^^^ ■ . • 



Period 1': ". /■ . ' 

^ i:. Administration of '.'How I See, Jt^^^ (S.minutes). .'This v.- 

? could be cotTipleted-prior to class. j 
. 2> The Incredible Bread Machine Television $-pecial (3^ minutes: 
"^■^stbp prior to economists!:: tfiscusstons);/. 

3. A. construction of each student* s 1 ist of^cohstraints on 
: freedom in the United'^States. today. 

4. The construction of a consol idated 1 ist of constraints on v 

■. . ' ' . ' - ' . • ' •' *■ 

• the^bT-lackb^^ , ' ^ - ; .4 ■ ; / 
■ ^'Period '2: .■ ' - ' ' '>./^'\"^V 

1/ ConstrUctibn of each student's*! ist of constraints on^^t^ 

freedoms of pioneers. : Thi:S cou^^^ prior to class. 

2^ tdrVstruct'ion: of a consolidated list on the blackboard. /> 

* ■ - ' , " • .■ ■ ' ■ ■ . ' . ' ■ ' . . ' • 
; 3/ Comparison and diiscua^^^^^^^^ 

*^>:^;fv>^:: .^^^ by Wal ter He! I'er and PTilton 



eclnian-^{ 20' minutes ) 



goofi ana bad effects of governmental control. 
. . / '6. c Second adrpt^ni strati 6n qfrWw t^S^ Inventory and- discussion. ■ 

. \ of shifts in viewpoints. ' - ; , * v 

.'RESOURCES/ ■ ■ . ■■• ^ 

f% 1: 'Instructional Film: ..- ■ . * ' ^ ' . ^4 

. ' - ■ . ■ . - ■ ■ • ■'■ ■ ■ ■ ' / ' ■ < r 

. - World Research, Inc. The IncredibH Pre^d Machine Television ^ 



Special . • ■'■'.■■^ *' ' ■ / ' 

There are two/op^tfns regarding this film. The Incredible 
Br ead Mac hi ne Fi 1 m by i t s el f is \hirty- tninutes longT However, 
users of this: ins true ti unit should order The Incredible ' 
Bread Machine Teifevision Special which includes the entire > . 
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Bread Machjn.e fil,!n, and aTsb ihas a 2(> mi'nate. disSQ'ssipn^ o 

the film by.Dr., Watler Heller, a liberal economist and Dr. 
/-li'ltan friedman, ^' conservative economist. ' A copy of thV 

paperbaclc. The Incredible .Bread 'Machine and a 'complet'6. Set 

6f'';tpplc.^,gi}Hd^ 
;al . The rent'^T .•Pee.- i^^^^^^ 

The purchase price is $400 wi th rental fees deductibl e 
.froiji the purchase price; (For- information contact World^^^'" 
Research.Incqrporated, 11722 So-rehto J/aVley Road, San / 
Diego , Cal iforhia ■92121 . Tel ephone : ;(714} 755--9;7&l . ' ■ 
2. Referenpesr'-. . ■ ■ ■ -^v; ' ' i'fyv.'. ' : - ' 

' , Chri:s\:Ai^gyri s', G; ,f: Sdhorj , . D^iv^ii - Organ tzatijnal ^ ' 
■ ■ learning: A theory of action perspectjv€ ....:.Reacl^ 

1^. : Addispn^W^ Publishing Co-,;-1978v ^ : ''-.C:< 
'. Any of Argyr is ' 'repent bPoks descri be , the,;., problems . v 
' which arise whejn Jiiidly jduals^'a^^^ havB 3 -^S; 

gap between thei r ^spp^used tJi^o^^ r theorfes-- 

r;:;- in-action; , V"^"^^* ' ■. " 

■■. : Greaves, B, B. Free market economics, > irv^ngton 
' on-Hudsbn, NY: ^ The- Foundcition for EconomicVEducatipn^ 

■ ' , - This' is a two-voiume set- 'W^ch syllabui 
' and a basic reader in free market econornics. It covers 

' the^ philosbphieal^ and technical:: issues basi^^^tp . economics 
withVreading maierials from suc1i notables asi'^^'L^^^ 
Mises;, ^Henry Hajlitt, ileonard Bercy Greaves, Israel 

■ . ..Kinzn^r^v^^^^ 
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' Hayek, F.!.-4. : The constitution of liberty . Chicago:. " ' .0 

Univer<&'ity of -'Chicago Press, 1.960 . / ' ° •. " 
.• I". • The wiruTfer/bf the 1974 Nobel Prize in Economics 

?, presents an overview of what a society should, be like, if • 
• it is to be free;.' ; < 

- • ; Loucks, W. N. and. Whitney, W. G. Comparative Economic 
• " Systems .- New York: Harper & Row, 1969. 

This text prov.id.es a comprehensive overview of ;.• 

•': ' various types of economic system^ and thef-r effect on 

■ ■ ■ : ■' . ■ ■■ ■■■ ■ - ' Ai;:.. . ' . ■ ■ ' ■■• -i^ ■ 

. -■ ' -i ■ ' indivi.duals. ■ . ; . ^ ; . , . ' •' 

■ - ,? Mi 1 1 er , R . and North , D . The economics, of public issues . ; 
New YQrk; Harper & Row, 1971:. ■ ^' ^: . . 

. .-■ ■ -. ■ . . ■ • / ■ ■ m'>'^^j- ■ , ^ ■ ..- 

• ^ /: . As^the titlevsuggests, thf^^bbok '"^^ 

' . V .-^ ^'i <:ontroVersiat issues (suc^ safety 

; > . i / -TeguU and ;mahy others) and investi- ^ $ 

gates t from the econoraic viewpoint, the governrnent's 

v.- /v ' • economic results are compared to the cases in which the * ^ 

X: . go^lrnmeht^was^^ ^ ; -V' ^" . ; " " 

y-^^P^^KyfcPeterson, The "regulated consumer : Los Angeles V- 1 




ll^CA.: Nash l^ubl^shlng, 1971 



S^^^^^jf" -This is aewell-documentefvbook which ollCis^rates 



^^if^^iSfc • exactly how the very laws that were-meant to. protect the 

people. Mrs. Peterson be- - I 




11 ev^s^ that consumer action is -yery necessary, but that 

;<p5^r' . ^ . . ;K^he turrent means are wrong. , ' . 
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Rand, K : Caifftal ism: The uhknown ideal > New York: 

. A. series of essays on capitalism, rights, 

^ Greenspan, Nathaniel Branden and others; ' / 
^ Rothbard, fe Power gTn^ Mqnjo Park, CA.> 

Institute for Humane Studies, 1970. 
. ; |n incisive study of the diffferentikinds of 



government intervention' and. their impact' on the market 



econofjiy^and the individual in it. 
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CAREER EDUCATION IN GENERAL METH90S Qf TEACHING, 



Constance Perry 



3^ 



INTRODUCTION... .• ;> ■■■ , ' '.■ ■. ^l'" ' ■ . ,.; \,.:\'jj:h:^ 

' ■ This unit is. an introduction to careerleducation to be included 
in -a iVt\6ra1 Wth^^^^^ teachers; An important 



■^Goriiiporflli of su^^ of a •^"i* s - 

^.;|^^#ffi^^|jp^- teachers ta in-: 



: i^'-i?#Sft^s|^#e^ educ^ uriit as they develop it as well J 

•.^^^^J^^?^^!S>v^^ 'Zir^^v options for .tjiemselves; , . ■ ' 

■■■ ^'^''■i^l^'r'^^^^ gbaTs-'of#hi;svunit:..arev ' . , .■ • ' ; . ; ■ ; / ; 

. /k." : ' vi/^^To proVide an oyervieW;;of career education 

' -^Z. To enable 'pre-service teachers to examine career options 

■ ■ 3/ TO;,ehabie pre-serv ice teachers ;to infuse career ^^^e^^^ 
V '■.1 "' elements' into; instructional units. , 

■ ■ - OBJECTIVES •" - \ ' .-^ :, ■" . 

'- The learner will be able to: ■■ < 

"•'^ .1. ■ Defi . a' career education and discuss; its scope and goal s 
'■ ;in ttie publ ic schools. ; , 

• 2. Examine. possibl e'ca|j||r options^^^^^a^^^^^ 
. ;i toUne's owii iW^^ abiTities.' 

■ ■ 3 "1«!!ake decisions as to which career option' best fits his/her 

■ . ■• ; . " ' ■ : ■ ■ . ---^ . .■ ■ ■ 

^ ' ■'!|Hterests"and, 4bil U , ■ ' ; ■ . 

. •. ' . 4. In?use car^lv^'-'edt^caj'tion Into" an. instructional unit. 
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LEARNING. ACTIVITIES^ 

* if In order to provide students with a trackgr'ound 'in career 
education, refer to The Career Educator (Garner) or 
another suitable career, education text- Other heTpfuTji;;:| 
. materfals have been cited in the resources secti.qij^^|f§^- 
this unit. A presentation, of approximately "twQj^pss^^^ 
. •, along with assigned readings and a^ foil ow-up df^ . 

should enable .students to fulfill objective , one. You 

./ / . • ' ' , ■ , \. ■ ; ^ V.,;;- ^y-r 
may also wish to require^a written report. - 

' 2. ' Complete the following activities: -V:,^.;^^^^ 

a. Forced Choice-Work and Lifestyle Preferences 

> : If 'you had to choose one or the oth^r\pf ^each^ o 

■ ^ : following pairs , which would youvehqoS©^^^^^ 

^ ; choice in each pair. " ■^■■^ 

1. Large Income/Status . . - ^ . " "^^^o''-^: 

2. / Power/Social Relationships . ^] ..\ 
: ^, 3. Indfependence/External Direction 

: , 4. ActiVe/Contempl^^^;:^^''' / 

5. Rural /Urban V V 

6,. Committed Sdhedule/Com^^d Go As You PTeasa 

, 7. Loner/Grouper '^>,' ^' . 

•; .8.'^ Leader/Follower , . 

9. Comfort/Challenge : ^- 

■ • / ^ 10- Security/Adventure* v \ 

. • , ' .11, SociaV CdnstraintS/Free To Do As You Please' 

Cultural Events/Sports ' ' . \' 
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13'. Outdoor ActTVities/Readirig 

14. Predictable Schedule/Travel . - ; ' 

15, Highly Successful/ Ample Leisure Tinie' / 

16 • Casual/Forma V '" ' . . . - » 

* 17. Intellectual Stimulation/Physical Activity,; 

,18. Law and Order/ Anti-Estafalishment; . '- s. 

^ 19 : 'Btg , Fi sh ■ In -A-^m^^^^ Pond/Smal 1 Fi sh In A Big Pond , 

. . : 20.1. Priyacy/PutDlicity'. V' > - --^ V -'^ 

^^^,;^2i^^'^ * ^ 



22. Innovator/ Implementor '^v;^&.\^^ rvv^r.vfvp;* 

23. Parties/Church. Work ^fc^^.v..,;. -^^^ - 
24^ Sopial. Contribution/Family Retetionships 

25. 'Desirable Jbb/Desirable Location- > ;- : ^ 
Career Motives List 
Examine the provided' iTst and ch^^ 
motives enter into your career .-choife^ Signify in 



some .manner your strongest motive(s). 

1. To have people admire my work 
2i travel 

3. To shape my own wor.k 

4. To have a well -organized life 
5t To be in a position of power 

6.* To have new or unusual ext)eriences 



"1^ 

"^■^y.. To be, able to cortstantl^Jearn 
8. To have lots of money; 
91' To>acotnplish something important 
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10. Jo see. tangible results 

11. ,To^ M^^ 

'^12.f^^T(5 have to v^rk hard 



■ 13'. : fto control-'^^^^ >•: •: : ^ ^. ■ 

; ; . 14 . 'fd'^avOr^^ 
■ . 15:. ' To keep myself neat and clean , ' . / 

,\ i : 16* y Jo haye. freedom in'^r^ ^ . 

.17. To! have a lot of free time 
' . , 18,. To do my ■'own thing ' 

. ; 19. ^To in a position to give orders. . 
. . ' \2d. :»To be car^ree'; ; ' : ^ . / ■:v . 

;vfr . • : '21. ^.to^p'^an and organize ^ ^ 

. / .22, To have people come- to me . , A - . .. • 

23. .To spend, my time doing things, for others%^ " ■ v 
■ ^^^Cv'^ to " be' J nV^c^^ .■ " 

3-' ^ ^ - ' ■ r 25, To be my own boss . ' : ' a ' . /^^^^^ ^" 

' ' ■■■ ' ■ ^6. To work for. the good of ^^^^ 'P^^" ' 

A / C, Make a list of activities and/or are&s you do well 

• \ bnas-you y/ould 1 Ike. to do well in,'ajid thpse you do . 



D. . Examine possible career options, including Veachingv by 



^^r;-^ : ^ . ' A^^^;^'^^^ using resources siiqh as: 



iiS^liW^ 4^^^^^ "QccuDcrtions fo^r Students with. Skills and Training in 



Education F '/ ■ 

^^'^S^t^ -J. • . ' :r:^ JFhe^l3^ictioriar^^ of Occupational Titles 

.'iv : ' Occupatianal Outlook Handbook 
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A. Frpm the occupations examined, decide. on.\ two that 

appear to match ^cydr. work and lifesty.Te preferences;,:, 
^ '^^^ ful f i 1 1 ' your mo£i yes and" perceived: abi Titles ; 
* '^^^^ following the out- 

. line, provided:. ■ ■ 

^ !• Importance of occupation -.and its relation to society 
.■:"'2.^-;:Duti^sr.- . • 

. av deff^^^ 

■ ■ r . ' .' 

3^^^^ in occupation (give source, data 

and area covered by figures used) a- 
' 4.A QualiWcatitsmT 

■ a,_ age ■ ■ ' , _ 

h. special physical , mental , social and personal 
; . x|ual ificatibrts • ' 

■ : cv speciaV skills (also. tQols or equipment) . . 

' d, legislation affecting occuRatlari'^ 
5, 'Preparation V" ■ ' - 

a, ^general education ^ . " . ^; 

: 5/ special education • 'v^^ 

c. experience .... ^ , v 

' , 6, Methods of entering (getting the job) ^ '^'^ 

a. 'public employment service 
.J special, employment agencies (placement bureau^) 

,. v "c,v civil service examinartion ' - ' ' . i- 

■ d; apprenticeship 



•e. licenses certificate - 
f. other methods and examples ; 
7. Time required to attain .i:ki:TlS :;^^;^^^^/-^^^^^^;:^v^^^^^ 

a. 'spetial apprenticeship or union regulatidn5v\ 

b. length of period. of iristruction on job 
Sv Advancement 

a. lines of promotion . • - 

b. Wo^^ * 

9; Related Occupations *^ -^^^ , vi;'-f\ ' ^ ^ 

a. occupations t^ w^ 

b. oco^iipations frpm which one may transfer 
10. Earii.ings ^\ ' ' , , ' 

a. beginnihq - % . 

■ . b. range .. , . ^ 

c. \ maximum - ' ' ' 
■ d. benefits > 

e. rewards rather than^ monetary . 

■II, Conditions of work ' 
Now choose the one .occupation (from the^two searched) 
whjeh best f?its your motives, work and lifestyle pre^*^ 
ferences and perceived abilities* Shadoj^/ or interview 
someone in said occupation. If It i's 'to be an interview 
submit an outline in advance and tape afterwards,*. • If it 
is to be shadowing, submit a running commentary of the ; 

^ perch's activities and your reaction to them. • 



i; • / Now' examine all eyidence. Does ybur chosen occupation 

/ fit your interests and abilities? Is indefed your ' 

.chosen occu^ from this unit7"teaching? If not, 

' : * whsrt: does this me^an? • V 
4* From the activities*- aboVe, each student will have^had 

experi^ces in self-awareness; career awareness, decision- 
making'i^^^ economic awareness (through occupational - 
searches) and will have acquired some techniques (use of . 
resources, shadowing, interviewing rself-€?xamination) foV^^^^^^^ 
. working career education into ^their clas^^^^ 

mlnatingr5ctiyity is to infuse some el ement^s)^:Qf career ; 
edijG.atipn i hto the unit each 'student is develof)ing, making 
: ' A :S sure that this infusion is reflected by^^jthe unit objectives. 
EimiUATION^C^^^^^ : : / ; ; ^ 

^ To receive credit for completion of Ihe unit, all objectiy^^ 
must have been completed satisfactorily, . r: 

TIME CONSTRAINTS- ^ - . . ' Xf^'-::-^:' -vv-/ • ^ . 

After the first two-hour meeting ?irid follow-up d^iscussion, the 
|fork is on an individual basis and the will ^haV-e:.^^^ semester 

to completer t. ' • ' -^^^"^ 

'resources* . : ■ • \ . - 

1. Books: , ' . 
V Dictionary of Occu[j^tionaT Titles , Vol . "^Iv ir,^W^ 

D.C.: U. S. Government Printi V , 

^ . Garner, D. P. (Ed. ). The career educator. Charleston, IL. 

_..■■ •• „ • . — i). ■ - ■ ■ — ^ 

/ -V * Eastern 111 inais^^^U ; 
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Hansen, 1. S. , Klaurens,. M.K.- and Tennyson. ;W. . W. Life^ ;. 
styles and work: A career resource guide ; ^Minnesota 
■^Department of EducalTion, 1972. . . > \. 

Howev H- ^^nd H0w|:>- H. Personal izing education's values 
clarification and beyond . New York: Hart Pub! ishing Co., . 

OccupationaV'outlbok handbook , Washington, D,C. : ,^U-.S, • 
Government Printing Office, 1977.- 
Instructional Resources^ 

-Ryan, CwW. Occupations for studgnts with skill and 
training in the field of ^Bucation ^ Oronb, ME. : Uhiver-ni;^^^^^ 
sity of Maine, 1976. 

Hoyt, B. A primer for career education , j^/ashingtonv . 
D.C: United States Office*of- Education, '°^^i975, ' ' . 
Hoy t K . B . Straight answers -on 'career education . Wa s hi rig- 
ton„ D.C.: United States Office of Educa^on, 1975. 
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■ ^'v-.- ■■'.^ ..." 



r; - Goristance^):^erry ; *" ■ ; " 

INTRODUCTION ■ ' • •^ ■ v.r V : > - 

• i ^ This unit^;.i:s a "how-to|' mfi^ designed especi-a^ ih-servicej' 
science teacheT?s. It's aim' is to:';teach teachei^s. how to infuse career 
education_ elemd^ts into their science t^achingr hqwever, most of the ^ 
unit. with minor changes wo.uld, be applicable in other curriculum' areas. ' 
.It's method of ' instruction^ primarily activity with teachers actually! 

gathering career 'iij^form^^^^^ a.nd^ performing specif ic ^career-oriented 

■■■ .. ■ 'W^' ■ ~ ^ ' . - ■ ' ■■ ■ ' ' ■■ " ■ ■ ■ -■■ 
activities which la t^y;^^^^^^^^^ be utilfzeU in their. -classrooms. 

i Th e^^pjqr desired 't^utcome if-^this unit is?to teach scienq.^ : a ' 
teachers howV1:6;infuse tarter education concepts, into their cUrritij-^^, 
Iqtn. This unit will giVe t^chers^^ a^ to- begin develogina 

a compi^e^^lasive career Mutation -program withi area. ■ •■ ''^■'^t- 

The learner- willi^.' . ./ , 0 . ■ . ' : : — 

1. be ablb- tb define ^ — ^ . 
' and gbaT^ as^^t 

blisiness/jabbr community; - ^: : . ; J v 

2. i take part in. at least two selV-awar^hess activities ancf'r^ - 
: . explain how' such activities are an important component of 

career eiJucatioh. ^. ■ - ■ 

' 3- choose his/her sublet area (1 ife sciences^' chemistry, 

physical science, etc. ) and infuse career education into 

.1 ^ " *^ ' ' . \ ~ ' ■ 

t It using varied tfechniques. 
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LEARNING. ACTIVITIES ^: , ■ - ./^^^^ 

^ ' 1^^ i h-servTce teachers to fuj| fill objective one, ^ 

■ ii'avii^ and ir'^fer to Ihe Career Educator (garner) or 

• ^rio^ther suitable career education textv Some. ca:ree)f^ eduea- 

ion overview materials Have been cited at^the end of this 

\^ unit thal:'^ may also pnDve belg^^^ 

present an overview , of career ;educatidn e1em .^F^bllow 

this' wl'th a discussion of fareer education^and a' written 

■report. ' ' ^ '■ 'y '■ '■['':■:■ y 

. ..." ' ■ . '. ■ • ' . 

'2. Before s^tudenfs' can begin to think of careers,' they must ■ 

. ' " ' be aware of their-. own . tal ents , val Ues arid i nteHsts . Sel f-^ 

V. awareness is an on-going tiijie cbnsiiming^: p^^^^ 

can help - stuclents to become mo.re .set.f^^e^^^^^^^ 

activities that^jcB^uTre students to' Idbk al: 

^ A few selfr-awareness activities are included -beloxv; (For 

Others, consul t tlie* re^sdtiirces 1.1^ 

a. Take .5-10. minutes to write dowd all of the. positive 
' things you; can th'ink of about your^el^ Include 1. 

■ ■ . ^ ■ V ■ : X-^ ■ 

V; • personality, characteristics, special skins.you have, • 

' \ ■ ' . ' ' . " . • .' - 

your -interests and your accomp] ishments . Also, jot 

down things you would like^ to be and , the things , you are 

;:. • working on becoming,. • Using the mbdia and materials of.. 

\ • your^ choice, produce a "commercial " foXyourself. ■ 

b. Forced Choice' Life- is tyl^ Preferences . ' 
If you. had to choose one or the other 'of each of the . 
folloviing pairs, which would you choose? 
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l.j 'Rtch/Average Income V ■■ '^;:':--'-'T^-^^/^ '--:- \^.r-' i- .i , " • ' 



e : 

.2. City/Cburrtry 'v>; -^-^ 

3. Leader/ Follower; ' , . (v.-. 

4^.;^Lpner7.Jofner > ■ . V ^ 

5. ; Actiye/Contemplative ; . - ; ^^^Z 

6. / Outdoor Aqtivi ties/Reading \ ' / , :; 
7;* Competitive Sports/Nori-Competi\tive^ Physical Activi^ 

8r Spe(^iflG Schedule/Gonie and |Go-as Yoli Please . j 4' 
9. Stay Near Home/Travel Widely ^ 



lb: Sei^re/Challejrige^^^ ■ ^•; * ' ]-^'-_ , / 
' U. Qutgo'i.ng/Quiet ' . V * ■ . ^ * - 

12. ' SoGiable/Withdrawa^ \ .* > . ■ '; ' 

. 13. Formal; . • ' ? ■ • " 

14: Serfous/Plaiyful . - ^ • ^ ^ . ^ * ' - ^ 

/15- Extremely Successful /Moderately Successful 
' ■ r 16. Comfortable/Strtving / : y ^ ' • . ■ 

' c/ list activities you especially enjoy arid 1 ist-activities 
> ^ you do not enjoy* Beside each activity s\ate^whether 

you do the^ activity well or 'not. . - 
3. Choose a curriculum area. ..Using tHa Dictionary of Occupa- - 

■ ■ " • • y^- ■ 

jfion^l Titles > jresearch poss ibl e careers related to the area . 

. -' . ' ■ ' 

4/ Of the careers;,researched in .#3, conduct at le&st two - 

occupational searches i^oTl owing the outline included below. 

^ ' ■/ ■' ■■■■ , . . ■ ^ . 

'I ' .1. -^Duties ^ ^ ■ : 
V / vdefimtion of occupation 

natur^ of work:;,. .> ■ / ! ',Vv ■ 



/■ 



2, Number of workers in occupation (giye sources j date-. 
' and area, covered by figures u.sed . ; 

3, Qualifications; = \ .. " • 

■ .•■■a,-, age 

■ b. special physicai/mental^ social ''and^^^^^^^^ 

qualifications ^ 

■ ■ • . . • ' ■■ ■ ' "i".', . .' " ■ » ■ . 

- 'c.. special . skills (also tQols- or equipment) 
d; legislation .affecting occupation ; 

4, # Preparation • ■ ' \. ' . . 
^,-a^ general. :educati"on. ^I^;- / 
' b'. spec ia-l>; education. ^ " . .* 
/'■'cV^ rexa 




'^75. Mo^jf^^ (getting the jpb) . v m. 

:A ^ a*.^. pliblic en^^ 
N b. special employinent/agencies' (placement bureau?) 

, . . ■ , .'^ - • ■. ■ jc. ■ .■ , ■ 

^ ' c. civil service examination ' ' ^ 
.d. ' 'apprenticeship ;■'•> 
e. license, certificate 
f ; - other methods and channels 
6 ^ Timei^required to attai h skills. 

special apprenticeship or- uni^ regu^atj^ns - . . 
b^ 'length of period of tri?^^^^ on job 

7-.': Advancement; ■•■ 

a. ..lines of promotion ''^^ f-y . 
' b. opportunity "for aclvancement. : /:} 
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a,--. Advanc'emetit •■ / ; _ , 

a, lines;^f promotioVj; 

b. opportuniVty-^pr advancement 

9v Earnings ^ ^ V 

- beginning ^ A 

• . • • • . ■ • ^ . • ■ ■ 

* ' V b* range ^ / 



'c. maximum 



; d. benefits' 



, e. rewards -Other thari moneta^'^ 

.'■ s' ■ . : ' " ■■ ■ 

10,.; Conditions of worjc j 
. . ■ ■■ . ■ ' ■ , / . ■.. ■ ■ ■■; ^ ,. 

5. Intervieiii a worker in one science related job; Develop a. 

• :^ ' "career . card^ as a resul-tbf the interview. , 

a. A career card should consist of a description of a- ^ 

specific career, including duties a"' a personal 
' account. of .what one actually does on^ the job. In 
addition) "it\should include special abdl ities neededi 
' 'educati oh and trai ni ng necessary sal ary range , pi arc|s 
■ of employment, and. where 6ne go uld.' obtain more informa; 
tion pertaining to the carreer, ' , . - ^ 

6. Shadow a wor^ker keeping a running commentary , of t^ job^ 

■■ activities. ■ " i, ' - . ' ; 

7: 'Set; a'sddf 1 ibrar.y books about specific science career^^nd 
■ ' ■ ^b'ijclksVabQut "science people" ""for use b^i students •td. create 

more "career cards. -"k . - , & 
- 8, Construct;^ 1^1 St of pos^ibl^ speakers demons tr^tors and 
• fiTms;-^oij|;^scife^ • 
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•, r ■■,..^..9^^^ your science curriculumvto include some of the above '-. 

activities and/or others suggested in this unit. A possible 
' . ■ ordering of activit^e^^smjsht be. to begin with self-aware- . ^r,-, 
nessractivities. ancfMih^ny^e^^^ 
:. (career awareness) and s'tudy how their; talents, values and - . 
'. ■■^''"Mesires compare with specific careers:;; Ensur&:the:' economic 
^ • ' realities of specif ic careers are T:b%ed updr at^^^ 

■ . ' . 'How career' Tncome compares :With:\lifestyl e -p 
. Additional Suggested Activities 'f . . - 

. 1. Find a. job ad for ,(Dne^ sci^e career and- write a letter of ^:^v 

appilication. . L . ' ■ ■ ■ 

2. Study' the job ads in the lo^al ns^vspafJer for- .a month to ; ^ 

■ ■■■ ascertam sci^nce-relatedTcaceer oppo ■^unities in the area. V 

3 . - Take a f f^l d tri p to '^n i ndustry.; hospi tal , etc. to a.l Tow, a. 

' students to .interview peo'ple wi.th. science-related Gareers.-:^^: 

- V. 4-. Use the care^ iairds in the fo 1^1 owing aptwities: 
■Av>;Car^e^eti^nt:; 

iec/tG .identify those science .careers, you 



want% 'expire J n depth there' s k .lot- to^j^^iber ! 
Interests, ^it?ilitie§V likes, ^nd dislikes all - count. 



■■--tenionVt f&rge^'pj^^^l attributes; a sa^l^ary .re- ; , 
V quirementsr too /^''Completing this "caretr Iquo.^ent" 
; , J may ''provide ideas of .w^hic)ijand hpvNf man^ general . ■ 
. .•■ car§er.s -to.. e??pl ore further... . . ■ . ;■ 
''-A: .fiiRST, shuffle tfle career' ca^^ 

: . V " ■ - randomly arffnged. : • . , ^ , ^ > 
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THEN, as you choose a card ^firom tfie top bf/-the d^^ 
" "try on" that career. To find 6<t if ' it'flts. 



ask yourself: 



Would ! ■en^i^y^thts^ work? ' .■ ^ ; 

Am ;:rl wilTIng to complete the educattona;] . and 
training r^uirements?. ' . 




- Do Ohave the necessary ski ?l s -and^ personal , I- 
'.attributes^. > ' 



- Is; the,. sal arj?- adequate? ' 





T If you We-ansWere^i/V^ of these a ^ 

c^.es tions., pi ace ;J?r5|j^.qare^r n a"^"yes" 

•r Tf^ one^.t^ cihsWered /'no" 
Vto all J^hgse^'qu^^^^ 

iji-a "no" pi'le. I ; - . * \'.^.y 
< - If your reSpo^e is'^m^ixed, place tf\e.v^^^^ 
card in^^i^^j^" pile. 



^^the. career card 



AFTERfyt^u , have q^^^pe^^y's ex©rcis6 for ..each of the 
carcfs, ^ok clo^je^ l^ii fed* responses: 

> How many; careers' mterest you? . >/hat do they- 



have In corrirnon? V 
^How^many ca*>^rs are of fie 



rio interest to you? 



What do they-^ve'Tfi common? 



-"What havfe yoa learned about: 




the general type of career you want? 
the kinds ,(3f ca5^ers:;you don Vt- want? 
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... ^ 
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If 



EVALUAtlON'-'- 




the amount of tlme-^ou are will i-ng to 
, spend g^^^^^^^ and training? . 

: - your skills, and personal /attributes? 
; the importance of salary^;ii^^^ careefe' 

■•choice?---' ■■ ' V • ' V '.. 
iW Took badk- at ^pur "may E^e''" column^- Usin^:your ' 



v-^son^^eferencesvis^ those "maybes" ^ 

complete- tie-three obje^ 

#la:ssroQro.^each^f wif1%fM: '^a^e^ i!:!-^!^^^ 
■ t^vaiutf - wil 1 oblil^e; th^ actual ' inf u^on of career education. into 
the curriculum as^part ofUhe iniser|it:e^^^ ' . ; > ■ 



.TIME CONSTRMMT^ 




sfoom vSessions> much .of Jl;he:: wqric^e^/be,_,; 



4iine in^lependently Witli^ 

ke^at least^eVsem^r: if not more to coit^i-*^" 

RESOURCES 

■^1. Books: 



The.courSe^wilT 




I- 




D,.c! •■ . U.S. dbvernmenl/^irJ^^ / % 



Dictiohary of occu0fftional -'titl es 



Washtngton, 



Garn#; 



4^' 



' ( Ed. ) . . The carei^r educa|or > Charl es ton,; IL : : , -^^^ 
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Eastern 11 1 inoi s ; Un\^?ers.i:-ty , 1976.,^, 

Howe, I. W. & Howe, m --^ Ppr^rmal i zf ng edacai^i^(T^aljjgs^ ■ 
rlarification ;and beyond . New Yorrlo^'Hart Pubi isb-ing Co. , ' 




,6« 



I 
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'Simon, "S.-T^owe,, L. 'w. &' Kirs'chfenbaum H. : ' jfdlues elari^i 



7 



cation: 'A. handbook of p.racti;pa1' strategies "for teachers 



and studenls . . Mew 



2. Other, Resource's :7X;^ 




|)^|ubTlshi^g Co . 1972. 



Hoyt, k. B;.^ s A>priAfe^y^tQrv:^ ^ Hashi ng'tori 



D.C. : United- States ^f^'i.ce^^^ -r . 

Hoyt'f K. B. Straight , answers on earner education ; 'Washington, 
D.C . : .Untted" States Off i te^f tducation, 1 975. \ ^ 



/■.ft- 



I 






. 



t h i s goa 1 -1 n m i nd a nd i ri : iait;Stti% er 
* " , . tlp^^l^ectively for their l ife rolest^''^^urse offerings and requireme^t$^. J 
^ ;lesson plans and^textboOT<s fprm the conscious and del iberate mater^J^^^^^^^ 
• of^an educatton chiTd'^^'peers aqd fro^^^^ teacher's 

examiDles and responses to J the child's behavior, ah additional set of 



SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPING^AND CAREER AWARENESS V 
; [ ; \ - Constance Perry ; ' 

introduction ''/ ^' " • ■ 

^ . Ohe of the-inajor goals' of ^e^^ put! all children in . 

.■:Comp-Tete possession of their^abillties and talents, to develop these \.. 

to' their^ifullest potential , and 'to instill In them a recognition of 

' ■ "-'"^''■■^ M':. ' '.' • ' : • 

the dignity and worth'^^of each- iijdividual . A curriculunr. i^ .designed 

tttfeempt to prepare. children- 





iti^ni'/Pe^r^e^^ whic has a powerful inrpac 



;ijmessages ^i:4^e '^'hT 

^ ^gn the :Stu<^ents. and'iTiflMifc'e^^ emotional reactions, and^ 

s^if%Gacept ' One of . tli^gs^^^^^^^ . the hidd^n-^^ 

■ T^i^culum' outl i-nes Drbper .sex-rf)^ behaviar ; 



Rijculum- outl i nes proper ^ex-p?''** ^^°^^='"•f'vv. ■ . • 

" All cuiturei&^iqn d-^ferent actfv'ftfes,:, jobs,' characterist.ifcs'i 'c < 




and atti tudesy;o':maTes and femal es. ■ A%\chi*^^^^ taught to 

jn -sex^ppro/riate v/ay3?lttiey also ^1^ to percfeive and to>^spond-. 

listinc-^ 



to themseW^s^ male^r female, spi\te of^thts unii^sal. 
^ion' between mal e and femal'e^. the speqffic a^'vities .and #ar)^^cteris- 
tics attributed to each Vex - in- diffe^^ cuT^J^ run the gamiit of 
.haman behavior.- .Characteristics regarded as 'fema\e' .In on<» culture^ 
may be foundf^ to^ be 'fnal e' in artpther;- we le^rn sex roles, v • ; , <• 



-.We 'teach males 'to be aggressive, independent/-nonemptional., ^Ipgi-^ 
■ [■'■'■ eal vJ^directra^ 

^ vspon^iy^^^^ tactful^' gentle, wealc, and in need of security- 
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• Wtiile few of us fit the stereotypes, fir,equently we aicept them as 
^ , >the conscious and unconsciousSmbdels ."for appropriate . sex-role be- 
■havior, and even when wfe "rebeV we measure ourselves, against them. 

Ours is a. worldW^Vapid stereotyped be- 

%vior, however, is near static ;ih a changing world. We riyg^^j^^a 




^^^^ ^. 



1^ 



worlil vyhere fear of over-appulatian makes it iiiiportant that 
families choose whether and »whenNto have chiTdren,^&lv^on^where 
the; avai Tabi 1 i ty/X)f bi r^ control .makes, that choi ce pois^i ble • It 
'fi> no. longer a biolpgfc^l given that .most, of , a woman '^s adult 1 We 
. wi^TT^be ;sp^gr^,iri c'hildbeairing.'vjv:: / ^:.o;^ ' , \ ■ ^W^^^y 

* Changing :^patterns in marriage how 1.nvol ve meh in the raisi-n^ 

' . ■ ' " y' ' ' :r- v^. — ' ^'v^^vj:- 

of :children and 'ija other^ domestic respoiisibil ities ; similarly, womea ' v 

"are ^ften heads-of i6l[seholds--either thr&ug^ divorce, separations. ^ 



"Widow.hooff; of by choosiri§v to bea^^^^ren . oit'o wedlock. ' The wor;k 
.'week-is short^W'IficI labor fncreas%^10^^autdmatyd^:a 
• we continue to ratse'^ boys. to believe tha| their , status and sel.f-w#th ^ 
ars measured by tlreff job' success and that, child-rearing is a' wdnian'sy 
taskv vj/f cont'imie to raiseUirls to believe that marriage: a.iid^^|l.d- . 
'vV. ■ rearii^g are, their -sole funetf^^ and roles The stereptypest^utmodeci 
' and ■ uhrMl^tistic '^s^ theyri.ar6', still -persi st .in, tKe media and .irr.^ur 



minds. 



. • V '" .ReaU.fteedom;from^ r^^ 

• ' • y y' ..^ ■. ---y' -y--' ■ ^- ' .. x--'^-::' ' 

■ ' ." until alrV the institutions 'affecting a child's development change... In, ' 

'^a phildv's life, .t>ie major 'socialization factor outside the.fani.(ly js^ > 

,:, ■j. ' ;.• ■ " and-sprdfess^d go^al s pf^^^^^^ 
' .. .^..v, 3i»i.V^-<+--j««o ^nir'^i+i.-^^^^^ niv» rhildren 



^%ur eMcationa-l^ i.n%titut'ions,.u1 



the actual 'messAoe we give children 
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^'r;'"- ' :;OBJECTIVK. 



ft?'. ' * s.. 



• -'mm 



Pre-servic^^and/or in-service teachers will be able to: 

1. Identify Vek-roTe stereQtyping in te«ther_behaviorr 
room mat.erials, and acti^itl^ 

2. Desj^rTbls: in-service, ;^^Bit nons^xist, teacher 
■ behavior/ ■■tC ■ . 

3. ' Create nonsexist classrodiri materials or acttvitjes, dealing 



With careers'vl:Jv -^H^^ 



LEARNinG ACTIVITIES 



1.- Assign the following tasks and tfjen convene for a discus- , , 
sioh of the findings. 

a. Focus on the .advertf$emertts in women's magazines such. ; 

as BrSleviiladrei Home J ournal , and Seventeen ; HdwmvW^ 

• - ^mLS ^^^^ — — — ~~ ■ "1 7 •■ -^^-v' '''-'' '^' 

^tv^ay women *and men?' What ki'nds of charac^^^^^ 



the 1 



i Sties' do-vlWe:if5^-attribute to women ^ and to -men? How do . 
they ^icture'^he ideal femafte? How. does, ;thls picture^ ^ 




compare with. women you .kj^ow' andf with' yourself?: ...N^ 

_ e wuiiieii * 



■\o^'^§m^ rrien'sf magazinas such; aslj Es quire, ctnd Pla^^bofy 
Are the/>eys siiQ^t^r to those in ^|t^ women *s nfagaz^^^^^ 



)/OL^get 
ate or' f^emal^ 



1 a.yboi^. 



What i^s" the f ideal; ma?"^"^ What are .'fehe-geiie : 
yoiyjget from vth&se magarS?i:t|es ^as to what 1 1 ^nma^'$: to be : : f 



Write a short description ot^whait\if^u^ . 

; . ^^:t . ^-''i^Ji^iii- 
adul t rflale , 




'2. Spend' several clas! 
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■,Ua ™ :a^l t*^ ' -l^Sj J^M;^ 

cl ass^S: o^ieiTVi^rtr^^ 5??^: 
- : teacher fif^yoQ; ar^. ^ ■^^!^^fe^^Pllf^ 
' ' ,j'o#rtll';during t;his tiiyie Tfr 
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below. Feel free to make additional observations. • 
a. [Jo you plan dif^rent roles withfn an activity for 
' • boys and girls? tl^are th^^ ^different? 
4j. ^ Who do youytsk to do secretarial tasks? 
c; Who do ypu ask 'to carry items? \ ; 

d. What are your behaviorpr expectations for g.irTs in 

'■• ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ^, ' ■ . •• ' - ' ' , - 

your class?^ iiMt are your standards of achievement 

for girls? Do these expectations differ from 4:hW^; ■ 

for.,boys? ' ,■ ' ■■: r' ]■ 

e. Do -you punish bS^s and girls for different -^^^ 
and/do yQu^ punish .them differently?; 

• f. Are the e^M^les^ybu^ u^ cU.ssroom discussions^or 

> ' teaching situations pr^ominantly male pr/emale? ' 

■ .. ■ ' ^ . ... ■ ---pf- - V- ■ ■ ■ 

■. g. " Dp -you feel differently abttut or ireat differently 

^ -athletic boys: v^s.nonathletic b#s? Haw do^.you feel. ' 
, about and |re.at girls'yho aren''t: pre|f-y? / / ; 
Have each pre-service or in-servfce teachen exariiine at 
' least one, text 'in his/her field for* sexism ^nd do so Tn , 
writing .» There :;a|^e^»%T;3^ays;,;te^ .examined 
V for sfexisiii. ^^Btliiw'a^^ 'V. 
. ' Matih^^exts :-.^pal^ze;^he word probl ems . How. many problem^ 
■deal - with nial'^s,: with femalesl In the p^ollems what are ; 



^'^mehydoing^(.V!r|at are ' women .'4oTrig?;: - ^:,_y '0 ^ ^\^^^^. ,^c^ > . 

#3|Ti^ the;t^n anc^ iJTustratio4: ■ list., 
jobs men are shown Tn, ''atrfePthe hum- 
yjCOT^n ; are . What jafe thfe : carfeerj^ .\ ; 
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that'.are^^^i^^^ ' 





Jl^li^ tally, of th^mber^ of men and the number: : 

of women mentioned by name ^^llvernment,: as pioneers, 
r6volii||tfnaries, scientists of movements, etc. 

For each chapter make^a iist of what "thejB^nN^ere d^^^^^ 
what /he women were doing and what the children were^doing,^ 
If you can't answer the questions, it isn't a complete re- 
_po'rt of a historical period. , \ / ^ 

Readers : Tally' the number of' i.l lustrations of 6f^'< 
.'females. Also. tally the number of stories ^i^hi^i*^^ 
character is, a male or female. ■ Then, notei what the males L.;; 
and ^fe^les^in the stories ar^ doing. -Is there a marked - 
difference,' and if so,\what ts i-t? ' 

Now go -back "l^^ - - ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^J^"^^ i Actf vi ty . #2) 
affd piake a 1 i ^^^^ing^' t^^^f f f erently-^^ n order to ^ 
avoid sexism iS^^^^ Exampti?'' are ljsted 

i,.. Be consc4das :of, yourself .as a-'' role .mddel . i^^ ^are 
a. woman, learn to rurh^ur own movie projector and do 
■ the nii nor repairs in the classroom (time an^ eneri^; ^ 
nrii ttrng j . ., ^ • ■ . ^ ' : - - ; 

sr(;:i6ni wall's show 




low: 



• ,c. 



Make- sure that material s^n^^h^ 

males and fema^ es"^ ( equal ly) , and .i ncl ude nohtradi tiOnal 
Tbles^for both. . ' 

T ^ " w- 

'Avoid dividing the cl^s fay six (bo^s and gir^s) for 
r^^uilar activi^^^ 



' rarsTng drivesr^ /Instead; try\dividing 'hum&)r*i^^^ 



■ ly 
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a 1 pha bfe 1 1 ca 1 1 y , o r by:^ 1 pc o n 



■J 



e. 



f. 



hfiip |>j?.:spepfy^ need a 

strong boy tQ do thisV'';e^^ / ' 

Be sure^that you -iJo use male examples or 

female examples, 'ahd^^tfy avoid sex stereoty^}es ' 
Within the examples . 
Be open with yquri students about-:^^^ to combat * 
Jbraditional' sex-role expefe^^^^^^^^ ; 
occulrrences invoIvlnfl^^^s^roTes^^^^ up^; encaur:^gi|?^ 
the class to talk ab6uti?^e||r^ . . 
Try using she or her insteajdrnf hg) of: hini qeneriM|1y : 



.ijave them ^ read '■Recomrnendatipn§M^^l'iflf»^^^ Sex-RoVe 
SteW)typing in ElemeritarA^^ 



!0/ . -r 



secondary); and ■'"Sex ' • 

^^^TOiendgtions ^, 
^ ■ fr^)m activifey;^^ a % 

, J .cl^ss^^ teaching area that comprise^ vv * • 



/ nonsexis;i ;treatment Tof car^^ pdssjJ^^ti^s '^^ ' • v - 



e 4r6settation of.'rae 






'C. 



;',>i^:..,vV ^ ^ ■ ■■ ■ 
'omen" in horrtraditiaRal 

'^interview ^ J 
reers and ^ . 

.^J^^^cel:vers^•/)V■■^■^^ -.^ ■ 

H^e studi^ife who parents ha4e nontraditjonal careers^;: ' 



;sp£ak; to the cTclss. ; ^ 



J- 
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d. Develop an aGtrv.i ty around Language arid Woman's .. 

. > Place 6y Robin La koffV' V . ^ . 

V e.^ Pick out sexist ads and rev/rite them. (Write letters 

• *V • to the advertisers^. . . . ■ ' ^ 



/ EVALUATION 



. The';actiyities 1-4 wilT' be evaluated on students' ability 1:6 
identify sexism in teacher behavior and materials and -"suggest nbn- 
sexist classroom bjehavior. Activity 6 will be evaluated on 
cbnipleteness and degr\€\it makes stu^o±S:!..B4^a^^ 




^UNIT -EVALUATION; 



-My general ruction to this untt^^t * - v ;- 

low • .■' ' ...-hi^gh' . - 'a 



yily invo1vv;femer/t.^'irv. ttiis unit was: 



^1ow 



r. 




3 . The, useful ness of the information gained in this, iiritt : : • 



for me, is; 

.1 OW •; 



2 ^ -3 4 

4. . The s.trel^gth's of this unit were: . 

• . ■■f-^' ^: i'.' '■ 

5 . \ The weakne5.ses- .6f- th'j s uni t 'were : 
TIME CONSTRAINTS . - . ^ ; 



high ;:!.', 



■ - 



The unit^wi]? take approximately five one-hour class periods^' 




spread out over several wee|<$. in order to allow time for assign- 
ment cbmpl'etioji. \. V 
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■RESOURCES '''-r^'t-^''^!}^ ■■'::%,y:-'. ..: " ■ .'■ 

, ■ ■ Johnson , L: ^IE(j|^ #Nonsexist curricular" materials foV - 
: el ementarv school si . - '.j^rhe^ Clearinghouse on Women's Studies, . . 
^ -and educational prdject of The Feminist Pfets, "Old Westb^ury, ' 
! ^ . - ^lew York, 1974. 



Howe, F.„' Educating women: No more sugar and spice. S;aturday ' 

k ■ " - ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . " • • . 

Re vi^ew, October 1971. ,. ' ; ^ / ; /; ' . ; , 
Lakoff i 'R. - Langu^g;, and woman' s place . „ New 'Ydrk: 'Harper. 



^aldphon: Books 




;f-. 
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VALUES Clarification. AND DEcisioN-MAKiNG concerning ethical -issLiES 

■ \ OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ■. ' 
Constance Perry <^ 

•. - ■ ' ■.- ■ ' . ',. ■■ /T" ^ 

- INTRODUCTION . .. , / 

In the 1970's and earlier^ many of the United States' citizenry 
have expressed one of two views of science and ,technology. The first 
View is exemplified by the anti-science movement, especially strong in 
the early seventies. The belief basic to this njovement is that science 
and technology, with no separation .of the two, are to 'blame for. thfe 

■ ■* r . * 

energy crisis, pollution, and-many other world problems. • The feeling:/ 
is that, because scienc^ and technology are. to blame, people should v :/ 
turn away from both. The second view is quite the opposite. Many 
believe science and technology are all powerful and can solve all ' 
world problems. They loot at the great scientificvand technological 
advances surrounding them and see no reason why science and its uses 
can't solve the energy crisjs, pollution, and more, ^oth views are* 

' . ■ .V . ' ■ , ■ ■ 

dangerous to the tontinued. existence of the world in a form similar 
"^0 how we know it. 
- No scientific or technological advances , can postpone forever the • 
inevitablfe issue of rising pollution and population, and the finite 
resources of food, water, air, metals and fossil fuels. The question ; 
of genetic manipulation cannot be left to few researchers 'tb decide. 
Science and techlhology are very much a part of our sqciety arid to ♦ 
ignore this fact, makes for no" solutions. WhatHs needed is^^a society 
able to understand and participate in public and personal decisions 
affecting or affected by our limited resources, increasing population, 
•pollution, genetic manipulation and/or other issues of scifence and 



.technology. . ,y ■ . .:.,V:',. ..y ^ ■ 'im'.i^ ■ . /,■:•■ '■ 

The is sLhes of: population/and its ; control v^al^o^^^ 
is willing- to giye up to mafntSin it at aQ':>cceptaOT . . 

.. • finite fossil fuels and our dependence on" th&m,, an^^ » , 

of creating iderttiqal huitianS (cloning;), a^^^^^^^^^^ 
" goal of ^ this Unit "is °to s ens 1 ti zd peopl e _ to . some 'of tliSs^J^^^ : • ^ 

learners will -beViires^hted wi t"h .ex^ ''\ • ;•' 

• ethical ;issu6S'; and asked, to cl^rl'f^^ Q-- 
relation to -th^ ,fssues, and make (nock ;_dec,iiions' pertaining them|^^: ;::/|^^^ 
■ A SGienafr backgroupd is not a prerequisite for the Unit; it is dej ; f^^;; 
•Signed' for anyone is affected; by. possible science and techWldUir^ . 



car 'decis'i'ons' and/or through public/or persp^ may affect 

■: ;i. .. ■ ■■■' ■, /■;: ■ ■/ . y.^.r/^^'m' 

issues (if; s'clence and its ;Use>/ , ' '\ \ ■"■ ■ '/ ' / . , ' 

■ OBJECTIVES /' 

■ The- learn&r will,:.-- ' ' ■:V>^^ ' ■: • -'.l .■ ' ..^^^0 ' 

i; .become awarei4fii^^^^ with, sample si tuatitDtj|';of , 

■ ' some ethiqal;,! : 
« ,. 2. cVanfy values arid' attitudes toward several . 

: issues involvy^rig s^^^^^ ■ - 

■ 3. .following/^^ steps, make decisions 

' //pertainir^^^ 
LEARN.lN(^'ACTI)flTrES ' 
sJt^: ,0n the/following pages are several situations dealing with 
^ ethics of' science and the uses to which its findings have- or may be 
./ put. / ■ ;* ■ ■■ . ♦ : ■ • ■ : 



y ..... ... 

^There are several different ways in which .the situatior^l'^^^^ 
be u§ed to meet the three stated objectives. The procedure *$u,ife^^^^ 

srj' 



here is one such way, Feel free, to alteritjie. procedure in order, 
to meet the needs of your particular group, 
• ^ I. thoqse one situation Jperhaps .a r^l^ti^v^^ "easy" one first) 
to follow through with the total group. Using the decision- 



milking: steps suppl ied by the Forty-Seventh N^"earbaok\df ^the 



National Council for. Vthe Social Studies and/ incl uded in 
. ' thi's unit, examine the issue and the possible alternatives; 
" ' V Although it is impo^ssible to implement a plan- of action and 
as^sess the results^!^^ can and should: be 

discussed,. \ 

- : - : . ■ y . \ ■■■■ . ' v: ^-;;;^; 

2/ Now. examine closely in a\ large group, small group or 
indiyiduaTly what values \played a part in the d^ci^ic)n-. 
making. This could be done as' a discussion or in written : 
'\ " . form;"^ ' ' ^ ■■ ; ■ ■ \ .. ■ ; ; ■ 

3, Break up into groups, and choose from the issues situat^^^^^^ 

■ •. ' ■■ ' ' .' ' \* ■ ■■■ ^ I ^ ■ ■ ' ■ V ■ 

supplied. Work through- the decision-making .ppa^^^ | 
>■ the. groups justify their decisions, and 6x^^^ 
connected with the'decisions . \^ In some case^^^^^ 
individual s will \have to research an issue:';in- order^ to make 
a decision. Encourage them to use sources.^ such as Time , 

' y\ ■ . . i ■. " '/:■.■',■■'■/ ■, 

Newsweek , newspapers and Scientific American - rc^ther than 

■. ■• ■■ - ■ ■ ■■ . ■ : -X • / - ■ 

highly scientific and/or technlGal sourc|s'^. Othe^^ 

are listed at the.end of. pi\s:-.,\j^^/rrv^ ' , sj. , 
: WARNING: These'Tssues are subjects of greaf.fV^ for many people, 

. . ■ • ■■/.■■ ■ A ■ ■ ■ / 
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STAGES IN THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 




Identify Decision Occasions and Alternatives 

(a) 'define the decision to be made / ^ 

(b) identify the goals of the. decision mctker^ 

(c) identify available alternatives 

Examine and Eval\jate Decision Alternatives 

(a) examine the probable outcomes of each 
al ternati?^e , V ^ 

(b) evaluate and* rai\l^ the alternatives ■ 

Decide and Reflect on the Decisii)n 

(a) select an alternative ^ 

(b) implement the plan o-f action 

(c) assess the results of action * 

(d) consider recycling the process 



Cassidy, Edward W. and Kurfman, Dana G. "Decision Making as Purpose 
Process." Taken from the 47th NGSS Yearbook. 
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Hence, we must be, sensitive' to this fact and: therefore reaidy and f 
able to deal with the emotioJ'ns ej^' Cited hy-the- dfscussions; One 
.v/ay that this can be done/ is to rpfrafn froitiJudgra statements v 
concerning student opinions . Many of your stuc^nts (even at, the 
col lege level ) will not have thought deeply about 4ome of these - 
issues art^ therefore, their views will often be fan more firmly 
.fixed in their minds. . ' 

Also, we, as "authority figures," should refrain from imposihg-^^ 
ourViews on our Istudents; The fole of facilitator or ^'devil-s 



.adv^ate" is mora appropriate during these discussions than is one of 
lecturer. Since we^ do not always know how personally involved our 

students are with these topics, we 'must be willing to exc-use students 

■•■ '. V. ■ ■ . . ■ " . ■ • ■ • ;■. ■ * . 7: 

from any discussions that they feel are too much to handle at the 

' ' • ^ ■ : ■ \ '\ ' : ''^ . ■ ' .. ■ 

time.v \ ' • ^ . . ' 

•/Mot matter what.technique is utilized, it is crucial that the . 
teacher be sensitive to student- view^ and to/individual differences 
concerning religious," ethnic, andjcultural ^backgrounds. 
Situa tions . ^ . ' : ^ • 

Iv" All females, at /birth should be issued couppns^^^^^^^t^^^^^ 

>^ entitle .them" to give birth to two chTldreri. Coupons could , 

■ " ■ r . ■ ■■ . '^' ■ * ' - ■ ' • I 

. . . •■ ' . -*•■_■ i ■ ..>>.. 

;; be sold, traded or otherwise usied. or acc i 
for family size variation; Persons found in violation 'of T 
'/this law would be rehcJered sterile by the accepted medical I 

,^ procedure^/, ' . ' 

2. Biologists, w^^^^ to experiment: with recomb'inant- DNA. Re- i> 

coinbjhant 'DNA means splicing part of the. DNA molecule of 



•heredity frpiTi one form of life irito the genetic materral i 
of another form. Biologist hope to give birth 'in the 
laboratory to .what the process of evolution ta^^s mil- 
lio^s of years to accompl ish", the creation of nev^^ species 
of life. The scientists whQ oppose. reeombjaant DNA ex- 
periments say the area of ignorance about DI^nl^ and ■heredity 
is so vast we risk openirrg a Pan'doi^a's box-of pi;ob1ems for 
mankind. The benefits include tlis-possibility of curing 
genetic 'defects, unlocking, the- secret behind control' of ' ; 
genetic expression which may -answer questions on cancer, 
developing higher quality-protein y'*^^^''"9 P'-ants which ^ 
grow at a faster rate and alleviate '"World hunger, and 

cleaning up oil spills with a special bacteria that uses . 

, the- petrol fium hydrocarbons- exclusively. The deponents 
cite the lack of knowledge about the consequences of 
creating new life forms. A bacteriuiii "^ould be created 
against which humans have no defense- Whole populations 
could be^destroyed. Also there is the risk of human error 

'and possible 'changes in the environmental balance. Should 
experimentation, with recomb>ant DNA be abolished I jmjted 
and, if sq, ' by » whom, or, left open' *o ^researchers *to- ^ 
expertient as they desire? . / - ^ \ . ^ 

We need, energy and prefer. the most economical and abundant 

source of energy- NucleaTr and ato^ii^ energy seem td.be an\ 

* ' ■ ■ ■ * . ' ■ .. . • ■ . 

answer to' society's need£^ in the 119^^* °^ dwirndl^i'ng supplies^ 
of coal , oil and gass and the over- taxed sources of water- 
based electric power. However, u^inS atomic energy involves 



risks to al'l forms of life including human life 

an^^ heal th' 

including genetic damage , How much risk are we willi"^^ " 
to tolerate? How much should our decisions be influenced 
by long-term consequipnces on other, organisms apd future, i . 
generations of humanity? , 
Long before birth, Downs' Syndrome '(Mongol ian idiocy) ; 
be predicted with 100 percent accuracy. One pregnant 
women in abtiut 600 ca-rries such a baby. If a couple 
already had one such child, the chance that they W.ill 
produce another is greatly increased. A; ■pregnant woma" ; 
of 40 or jover has one chance fn about 50 of bearing a 
Mongolian fdiot. However, all couples can produce ch-i^^r en 
free from th.is defect. There ts nO; known cure of Mongolian 
idiocy. Some prevention v<ould be possibl e if high-r-i^'^ 
parents avoided repro^i^ction altogether. However, this 
also preve/its such parents from having x:hildreii fr§e /""om 
the defect>^i''^*'6n they are capable of producing- 
they could a'vaiT themselves of the means- of prenatal 
tection and. then abort the fetus if it was found to "be 
defective, they could try again until a non-Mongcyl fe^^s 
was produced. Should/they 6e allowed to,have t^his choice.? 
■iliere is a finite amount of fossiVfuel. Depeiidlncr^'^'^ 
v;hose statistics one chooses to believe, we-have fi'P"' ten » 
' years to several decades 'supply left* The point of 
. . importance . here is that the supply ^is indeed finite., -^e: 
depend upon fossil fuels such as coal and^gas petrol ^^ni.. 
other- sources of energy are not develop! ng-^at an.adeci"3te 



, rate.- What steps are we willing to t3ke,to cut down our 
. foss'il fiiel consumption? Are we ready to mandate small cars? 
. Are' we ready to l.iim't fossil fuel consumption per household 
. . ,\ or per industry? ■ , ; .■ , . •/ 

EVALUATION - . ' . ■ / . ; ; . 

The. outcome^ of^thls unit a^^ • . 

. 1. ^^^thFl^dent's ability to identify 'h'i's.'dr her ,ovvfn values. 
. and attitudes. ;/ • •: , • ^ . v', , 

2. the student's ability to express th^ role his or Ker'values 
y • played in decisi'on-nBking. ■. 

3. the student's abil ity to make ciecisions o j.the supplied 

■, issues; ' "■" ' • ■ 

■ . " UNIT EVALUATION " * 

1. My general reaction tP- this unit is: ' , ' 

, •: lo w — — • high . - ■ ^ 

2V My invoivenient 1n^t^ 

: l-Qw i l_ _ " high " 

• 1 ■ 2 -34.5 V 

. '■<?■ ■ ■ '\ ■ ■ ■ ^ ;, 

3. The. usefulness of the information gained inithi^ unit 

. for me is: \ i- ' \ ^ 

low 1 - high - - 

I.-. • ■? - 3. ^ ■ 4:^ ^ , 5 . ' ■■ . ' . . •. • ■ 

4. The strengths of this unit were: 

* ■ ^ ■ . • . ■ ■ ■ --^ . 

Vow ^ ' high 

■■■ 1 ■ 2- ■ 'S,- . 4 ■ 5 - , . 

5. The weaknesses of this unit were: 



TIME. pONSTRAINTS ■. \ ; • 
. . After .workings through one situation the total group," 

allow between 5-8'^c1ass periods for unit pompletion. The class. 

■ • ■ < <-'.•, " ■ . ' ' ' 

periods toy be^cohsecutive or spread-out over a few weeks. 

■ ' * ■ ' ' * . ■ ' » ■ . • • * ' ' ' ' 

RESOURCES . • 

Carm'dcly, J. Eth'icaT issues in health, services . a report and 
' annotated bi b1 iogra'phy . HRA-74-3123. Washington, D.C.: ' U.S 
Oe^arlment of HeaUh, Educa ton and Welfare 
Guy/OOT: /''We Cciught tho.se people in white coats' just in , * 
.. time." Yankee . March, 1977:. ■ - 

■ 

Journal .of /liir rent Social Issues . 1975. 42:4. 
NAS SP Bulletin , NO. 360. January 1972. . • 



• v ' APPttCATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATIQN TO A' 

. . , .STAFF_ ORIENTATION PROGRAM' 

Dorin SchumacHer •' 

INTRODUCTION - . ^ ' ' 

The Upward Bound program at. the University of Maitie at Orpno ' 
cdndycts a six-week on-camp_tis sunrier residential program for.'more . 
than a hundred low-income high schodTI students. Upward Bound is 
a federally funded program which is designed to motivate and'pre-y 
pare these young pecfple for post-secondary education/ Tlje staff/ 
for the surraner component is composed of two or three members of the. 
University staff, a small numberj)f public school teachers and 
counselors, and a large number of college undergraduates. At * 
least three-quarters of any summer staff will be composed of very 
responsible, very concer'ned, but very inexperienced college students. 

It is obvious that the effectiveness of UpWard Bound will depend 
largely upon the quality of the staff's performance. In this case, 
the -quality'of the staff * s perl'qrmance, ^because of its lack of pro- 
fessional work experience, is going to, depend largely upon the quality 

. . • ■ ^* • * ' ■ ■ V- Si . 

of the. orientation progratij provided to the^staff and the quality of 

the ongoing administrative supervision. ' . j 

■ ' . ■ . -'V " ., ■ . . . ■ ■ 

A basic issue in th'fe undergraduate staff's develoRinent is enabl- 
ing staff members to make the transition from college studint to prp^- 
fessional level worker. We have found tl^at infus%g career education 
into the staff orientation ppograni enhances that' transitioji." Such an 
orientation program .not only leads to the smootb^ftinttio'ning of Ufiward 
Bound, but it is also of benefit to the individual undergraduates, as. 



it enhances Iheir employabiVity and their chancjes of, fu tune work » ,!,■ 
satisfaction. ' ■ • ^ ' - % • ' 

*As there af*e many collego activities which must; :use-underrjr?iduates 
in para-professional roles, the general outlines of the orientation 
program described iti this -unit are applicable to, such programs . 

The orientation- program design is. based upon several concepts'; 
1. In order for the' staff organizational struci;ure (delegation 
• patterns, responsibil ities, "and. so on) to be quickly and' 
. . -smoothly implemented,, it ns help/ul.to model the orientation . 
' structure on the progrSiit) .organizational structure. That' is, . 
usjng those with supervi^o.)?7;.and leadership responsibilities-.. 
V in the program as trainers and group leadeVs for orientation,' 

and dividing the staff into groups for orientation sessions .' . 
along the l ines, of program "team" groupings.- ■ 

A key group made up of- the Program Director and tearn 
supervisors who are called ^'*Area Leaders" (Head' Teachers* ^ 
. Resident Director, Coordinators) is established. This' 

group,' the "Area Leaders group," is composed of the staff 
,--»iiemb^rs who are experienced:;. professionals.' The Area Leaders . 
. group is .cf^^sory to ,the Director, participates in deci.sion- 

/ ^ making and tM integration of al:l prpgrani .areas, provides 

.'^ '\ 't^;.'.-- ■ \^ :\ ': ' ■ v." 

^feedback fr6m\|V,pro^rarn^reasV>.and^^ as averwe ■ . 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ^^''^'^'^fl ■ ' ' ■■ ' ' '■ 

for delegation'^ot^^^liOirector^s autiiorU^^ During the. ' ./ 

■ ■ : " ■ ■ . ■ ■ "^■•^)^-^^ ■ ' ' 'v y-' I . ' * ■ 

. orientation,, the Ofrector '>uncti&ft|-i^er3^a trainer for . this . 

' group, with the>iemfaers.,a^^ then training Jthe- 

. . members o^ their own teams'who are the undergraduate "staff . • 



members. The Area Leaders group^al so serves as a feeclback 

. ■ 1 ■ ■■: 

- ■.^ ■■■■ • ^ ^ . : ' . 



and planning group for the' orientatiaQn program, in this way 
learning its administrative role/ V 
^Cortimunication piatterns^ e'Stablished during ori^entation will 
tend to last throughout the prograin. Therefore, It is 
tiniportnnt to, build inta the orientation program the communi*- 
cations flow that js desired, In th,is CaseV 
hone^st feedback of staff concern arid problem areas to 

■ I , ■ ■■■ y ^ . ' . 
administration is needfid, so a. feedback-response pattern^^s- - 

built -in to. the sequence of orientation group meetings, 

* ' .. ■ 

An analysis of; ?va-1uation quiestionnaires administered for / 

three summery ' to Upw^rd\ Bound* staffs has s'hown-4hat responses 

to '*What diJ you: hopefjwouW happen at staff orientation" 

questions are highly similar in* content and Ip rank order. - . 

Designing group meeting content to follow this'order reduces 

cbnfl fct 'and increases staff attentijon levels. This is the 

order in wfiich .staffs, have ranked their concerns: • 

a. Ifliat^ is my job? What will be expected of me? (Self) / 

b. ' What are^others supposed ta be doing? Who do^I go to" ' 
\ for help? Who .dir?.e the:peo|)l,e I have something in comm^ 

with?, (Relationships With others) 

c. What is;this project ^trying to accomplish,? (society) 

■ " .. ■ ■ • - •'■ ' ■■ " '* ' ■ \ 

d\ How can I best do what I am supposeid- to do? ^Skills and.. . 

■ competency) ' ' ; ' ' . . . ^ ^ 
• When; can we get started?, (rmplementation) - ' 

These responses indicate a content. order as follows: / 
a; Individual jt)b descriptions,' ^ . 



b. Understanding the roles and resfjonsibiTities of 
significant others, ' . v - , 

c. The' goals and objectives of ' the overall projects 

■ -> ■ , ■ ■ . " ■ . ' 

d;^ SkilU training, and . 



e.' •The^beginningf^t>f project impl^ementation. ' 
4, A large percentage^ of staff members are undergraduates who . 
; Jtiei^e self-concept of ."student" ,rath.er than of "professional." • 
Elementary training in professional behaviors, job expecta- _ 
tions, and so forth is necessary, and should be^kept as basic 
as possible. Important policies shbuld be put in Writing, to. 
reinforce oral presentations*. 
5.. Toward the end of the training program, the staff should carry 
out real tasks such as- planning, making decisions, and develop- 
ing their own program areas. This reinforces their learning of 
professional roles and communication patterns, and develops ^^n 
investment in the' outcome of the total program. 
6. 'Evaluation of the staff training program should be done after 
the summer program has started so that the staff might evaluate 
the training in the light of real work experience. Evaluation 
should be carried out early enough, though, so that gap$ in 
- the training, can be corrected by jadditionc^l training. 
GOALS v '■. ; ■ > 

The goals of the orientation are: 

1. For the staff to learn program objectives, policies, and, 
their own and others' roles and responsibilities, 

2. For the staff to begin to implement or "act out" the program 
organizational structure, and 



V 3. For the staff to carry out preliminary program planning. 
OBJECTIVES . : * ; . ; V \ . ■ ^ / 

Objectives of th6 prientation which are i^eyed . to the above 

goals are: , ^ ' 

IA. Staff members will understand Upward Boi^d obj^^^ 

V' including federal / individual program, and University. 

IB. Staff* members will understand the program organizational 

' ^ structured which 'include lines of authority, responsibility, 
and coinmunications. 
,10- Staff members will understand program policies for both' 

staff and students. * 

. • - ■ • • • 

•>• ■'■ t ■ ■ ■ . ' 

ID. Each staff member will understand his or her own job 

description and duties. ' 

. IE. Staff members will understand others' job description 

and duties . 

2A. - Those with supervisory r^esponsibilities will . supervise. 

2B. Those who are assistants will assist. 

■ ■ . * 

2C. Staff will follow appropriate coimiunications and decision- 
making patterns.' 

3. Staff will assum^ their responsibilities in the program by 
carrying out' required program- planning. 
•LEARNING ACTIVITIES ^ « 

the learning activities are included within the following overall 

: ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ^ ■ ■ ' 

0 ■ ' , ■ 

.Orientation Schedule. 
First Day 

' (A.M.: staff arriving time, time to move into rooms) 



l:30\p.m. , 

Participantsj Area Leaders Group: Director, Assistant 

* Director, Hecid Teachers, (4), Trips Co6rdinato_r, 
• ' : ^ Wdrkshbps Goolrdinatorv Wqrk Experience Program 
. , . .:f Coordinatori Head Resi^ Assistant Head 

Resident. . • . . . 

•Objectives: To present Orientation schedule. . >/ < 

To' orient supervisors to their roles and respon-^ • ^ 
sibilities as trainers in the Orientation, program. 
■To orient supervisors to their roles as supervisors 
in the summer program. ■ , " - ' ' 
• \- To present the Staff Handbook. . ' 

Methods:; Presentations by Director, group discussions. 

6:30 p.m. , « 

Participants: Whole staff: (10 supervisory personnel, plus 20 . 

teaching assistants and residenttal counselors). 
Objectives: To introduce staff members to each other. . . 
To present staff orientation schedule. 
To present general, overview of Topic I: "Program . 
Organizational Structure: Staff Roles arid Re- 
sponsibilities 

To present major program rules and policies. 
To give out Staff Handbook '. 
' To assign small group tasks for the morning meeting 

\ of the second day. ^ 

To provide an opportunity for the staff to meet 
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informally, 
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Methodls: Introduction exercise ("My .Greeting Card'') 

' . . ,, Presentations by Director, Assistant Director, 

Ice Cream. Party 

Second Day '■. . ' ■ . \,y : c-^^^y 

8:30 a.m. (There is overlapping of groups so each group meets in 
• . 1-1% hour time periods during the morning) . 

Participants: Area Leaders meet in small groups with meatibers 
of their teams: Reading, Writing, Mathematics, 
Career Education, Residential Life and Trips. 
Objectives: » To orient staff members to their primary job 

roles and responsibilities as members Of specific 
■ ' ■ ' , teams.' • ' ' 



Methods ; 



-Small group sessions, led by.,.individual Area 



Leaders. according to their own styles and pre- 



ferences;-: . 

l:30*p.m. , ' 

Participants: Area Leaders group 



Objectives: 



Methods : 
2:30 p.m. 

Participants: Whole;Staff 
Objectives: 



To receive i^eedback from morning groups. 
To plan next general^ staff meeting on Topic 1:1 
"Upward Bound: Project and' students." 
Small group discussion led by Director. 



To respond to or clarify general questions raised 
in morning groups as communicated by Area Leaders, 
and pertinent to whole staff. . 
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To present Jopicv I- 1)4 /-'Upward Bound program 'and 
stuaents"j: (program /objectives ; character 



7 ' ' 
Methods 

6:30 p.m. ? 
Third- Day.' -^: - • 
.Sf^O a.m. 



of/students.) 



s': .' ■ ■ ' '^^;;:-J|*res^!n,tatid^ " .v^.v^■■-iG: j^-^ ^ 



/ 



tpy/pii!^6.qt6i^";il;' 



^Pariel discussion by returning staff members 



il Uhscheduled time: meetings /heldpTs/ needed 



Parti ci pant^;: i, : Area Leaders meet i 



grdups with members 



; * ' i b(3f their teams. v_ 
Objectives: '^J jT^. relate Topic team 

Methods: i^:SnalV group sessions Leaders . 

• ■ . ■ ■■V'i'.'^-- .■ / ' ■■ ■ if • ■'■ . ■ 

1:30 p.m. ''W'v'^^Mi 

" . • ■■■■ --Mi^j:-'/ ■ . 

. . Participants;;i>fAi^ea Le 



7- 



Objectives: :r^'To receive^1^ 

, ' '7^^;fv^o:p1an geri^rs] :staf^^ on Topic III: 

. N;.:' '^te^^ Upwafd Bound Students" . 

Methods: Small group ,dj$cussion,; l|d by Director. 

2:30, p.. m.- ■^■7^' ^ ■ 
Participant^:' Whole staff.; ] . . V 

Objectives:. ' , To respofijcl t^^ con|cerns raised in morning? 

;sessio.hS^Ji C -"■■;^*'v7 
to trail s t^^^ 
7 with students . 



Methods: 



lo familiarize staff with typicaV probl em situations 

• • i' ■ ■ .1' ■ ■ • ■ . . • 

t^iey are.; likely to face. 

' > ■■ ■ ' ' . ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ' 

Role-playing exer'cises in small and large groClps. 
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8:00 p.m;; 
Fourth Day 
8:30 -ia/rn *; 



Inforn^kl Party 



V7 



3bjectfves : 



artfc^pants: Area Leaders meet in small groups with members . 

of their teams. , ' ^ ^ ; 

To relate Topic III to individuaV^^^^^^ 
responsibilities, . ^ ; 

[Methods: Smajl group sessions, Ved/by Area Leaders 

1:00| p.m. ^ ^ ^ ^ ' , ■ " ' ^ • ' - , ^ . * 

Participants: . >Area\Leaders 'group ; - 

Objectives: To receiye feedback on morning groups. • 

To plan general meeting on Topic IV: "Evaluatjoh 
in Upward Bound" ^ 
, Methods: Small group-session led by'jDirector. 

2:00 p.m. ; ' V ^ , : ; ^ 

Participants: Whole staff . 

Objectives: To respond to general concerns raised 'i-n morning 
sessions. „ ■ • 

^ To present Topic IV: "Evaluation in Upward - ' ' 

Bound. 'V ' ^; :^ V * 

,Methocls: Large ^^roup presentation by Director, small grbups 

. , Y led by Area Leaders. ^ ' 

4:00p.m. ' Reception for Upward Bound staff and University 

' • - Staff. ' , ; ' : 

Participants: W^ole staff and members of University faculty and 
staff who' worked or would be working iwith Upward 
Bound progiram. / . • • - 
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;. Objectives: To give staff a sense of belonging as professionals 

, in the Univers-ity. ' 

k ^ To thank University friends of Upward Bound.' 

i6:00' jD.m. Staff d"inner- 't, . // 

Fifth. Day •• ^ / , ' ; \ • ' ."^ - ; / ft 

(A.M. Unscheduled time: availabler for ichedul ing small groups r-i 

. ■ ■ • ■ ' V • ' ^ 0^ . . " ■ • • •• . ■ 

planning meetings as needed). • ' -^.^ ^M : . 

IrOO- p:,m. . • ' ■ ■: ' , z ' ' ^ ■'. '. . V; --: 

; Participants: Area Leaders Group 
_ Objectives^ To receive feedback about any "leftover" concerns. 

. . ■ - To develop detailed schedule for first, two days of 

. ' ■ \- ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ *.■ ■/ , " . ' ■ 

, > . summer prpgraim. ^ . 

To develop program staff meetiipg 'schedule. 
Methods: • Small giroup.working session. , • 

,2:00 p.m. ' ^ - ■ 'ir V 

Participants: Who.le staff 

Objectives: To respond to staff concerns. ' .' / 
To present 'Schedules for whole staff . ^^^-^--n 

. - ■ ' . ■ ■ '.^ •. ■ ^ . ■■ ■■ • ■ ■ vr, ■ . 

Methods:, , Large group presentations, led by key' Area/Leaders. 

EVALUATION - . ^ , ' • :> ■ 

■ - ■ .■ { ,■ ■■ ■ '■ , • - ■ - 

One week after the beginning of -the 'program, an Evaluation Question- 
naire will .be distributed (See HO 1). The, overall objectives of the 
evaluation are: , ^ , 

1. To determine level of satisfaction with staff orientation 

' . program. .\ . '• ; • , ■ , ■, • V . - 

2% To -measure staff understanding ..of the Upward Bound program. 
'-3. To identify unmet needs so further training can be provided. 



TIME CONSTRAINTS 'V .. 

^ The oijientation schedule described above is for a orie week period 

■ " . " ' * • ■ • ' •■*•'■■ 

Monday -Friday.' . . , 

RESOURCES ' • ' \ . ' • • ' . ■■ 

Experienced staff ;^ « 

Returning staff ^ . , . ' 

Possible consultant for specific skills 'trgining desired such as: 
list^^g skills or.assertiveness traini"9 '.- 
Staff Handbook Contents: . ■ ' 

Federal Regulations , / ' -' ^ 

Progranj History ' . , ' ' 

All _Job Descriptions (Academic Coui^ses, TrtPs, Residential Life, 

'■"etc!) ■ . / ■ y V ■ : : ■;- ■ " , 

Individual Job Descri:ptions r. - 

Program Policies • 

■ • . ■ , ■ " " " ■ * 

staff . 
Students 
Organizational Chart 
Program Schedule / ^ > 



- ; ' ' HANDOUT, 1 7 . 

STAFF ORIENTATION EVALUATION: < - . ., 

1. Before it began, what did you hope'would happen- at Staff 
Orientation?- . • " ,-. 

2.. - What do you think were the goals of the people who pi a^nned the 
'Orientation?: 

' ■ '. ■ ■ ^ • •• ' ■ , ' • ■ • ■• • ■■ ■ . .' . ♦ ■ ■ . 

3. Characterize in as many words as necessary your personal - > 
• impressions of this - summer's Staff Or ientatidn| . , ; 

4i . Lobk-ing back at Staff Orientation two weeks into the summer 

" . - - . ■ ' ''^ ■ - . . ■ ■ 

program, what were the Orientation activities > 

a; that were helpful in P'^eparing you for the work; 

■ -■ • ' ^ 

b. that were not helpful in preparing you for the work: • 

" z. that were not helpful to you personally but that you fel* 
were'helpful to other people? 

■ i • . ' - * , , 

• ■ ^ » ■ , ^ ij. 

5, What could have been added to Orientation that might have gi^en 
you more assistance? • — : _ 

6, Was'more time needed for some Orientation acti'^ities? Explain? 
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7. Was- too much t^ime allowed for some Orientation activities? : 

ExpTain?.,. ' '.^ ■ / 

8. Please Evaluate the ^^ollowing statements on the basis , of whether ^ 

' ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' '. ' . 

. " vyou felt there was too much time, not enough time, spent on these 
activities duHng^^ Staff Orientatio ^ - 

. Not Enough . Sufficient Too Much 

a, - Learning, staff ■ ^ 

. > .\- , ..orrentation. . ;i_ ; ■ -Dj^SiiS^ ' . — ; , . _ ■ ^ 

b. Learning own roles 



and r&spansii}3lli^6s^. 



c. Laarning'how to use . ; 
the staff .o»^7it?atiori^; _ 

d . Expl or ing and expres f trig 
feelings about staff 

. organization. _ 



. e. Making input into the 

t . staff -organization and 

^ Procedures . 

,9. The Staff Handbook was : 



10. If you were here last year, what was different -about this year's 
• ■ Orientation? 

^. ■ ' . ' 

11. Suggestions for next year's Staff Orientation: . 
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• . LOOKING UP: :THE mS-E^^PLOYEE RELATIONSHIP 
. ' ' , Dorin Sphumacher «v • . ^ 

. ■ ■ , ^ ■. ; ■ ' :., r r 

Introduction 

. What is^a^ boss? Is it someone like Dagwood Bumstead,^s boss' 
Mr. Withers who sits behind a desk and shouts "No!'* when you ask . • 
him for a raise? Is it someone who pushes the poor hapless employee" 
around unmercifully J caring only about corpprate profits? : Is a boss . 
the stereotype of The New Yorker cartoon: powerful, pompous, distant* 
authpritariari 5 and ' foolish t Is a boss a person you should fear? 
Respect? Love? Care anything for? Feel -loyal to? How important, is 
this person in your lif6? > y^-^ / 

Somehow, in this democratic, society, it does not seem quite V 
polite to talk, about "bosses." Middle-class professionals generally 
avoid the word but' it^ is^H A. for blue-collar Workers, people who, » 
work on assembly 1-tnes, people who do*" physical labor and have macho. 

personalities to talk about bosses. In corporate and professional 

, . . ' .• . a ■ ' ' ' i ■ • ■ 

circles, bosses are. called "managers," "executiveSy^," and "administra-. 
tors," or the boss is given a specific title such pis "Principal," 
"Superintendent," '^Dean," ' "Director; President," "Chairman," 
".Commissioner," and so on.. Or a group boss .is typitally called a 
"B9ar:d of Directors," '^School Board" or "Advisory Board." ; \ 

' A "boss" is/objectively defined as a person who- has authority 
over others' in a work^ttuaition. The boss' relationship to those 
others is a vertical one. The boss is spoken ofvas being "over" 
and/or "above" the; employees. . 0 



^ ■■ ■ V .'• .. ■ , : ; ., ^' 

y Professional training c(eneral.lY Ipoks dowrjweird, that ts, it 
""focusses upon developing the^s kills ^ the person in authority: ^ 
the ."manager" (training in- buisne^ the* "public 

official" or "bureaucrat*' U^aining in public administration) , the^ ' 
"teacher"^( training in education); There is little\br no trairj4ng , 
'-upwards" which. would prepare emplpyees to work -successfully and/or, 
effectively with their bosses. Such training-would place. some of . 
the responsibility upon the employee. for what happens in^he-boss-^ 
employee relationship. • ' ; / ' v ; 

Two concepts are usually omitted from th^ typical ways of 
'thinking about a boss: 1) The boss-employee relationship is a 
primary work relationship involving two people; it is int^practive, 
twovway, or a 50-50 prd|30sition* 2) The empl^eq. can control the 
•quaTity'of the relationship as much as 'anyone can control the ' 
quality of any r^^laticfhship,- and can influence it to be a good 
relationship or a bad one. An employee, pan be 'passive in the 
relationship, or can take the* initiative,,, to deVelop human relation- 
shipv',skills, and work to make it an effective and satisfying rela- 
tionship, , • * * ' ' : " ' . 

•This unit. is d^stfaned to develop'an ovel^all awareness arid. / 
understanding .of the boss-employee relationship and the importance - 
of the employee's role within that relationship. The unit assists 
' in developing self-^awareness within -the area of relationships with 
authority figures, and develops an awareness of some of the skills 
needed to initiate and^build a good relationship with one's boss," 



08JECTIVE(S),, " , ■ ^ , - . : 'p 

'This unit is designed to .meqt ^i^ie follovn.ng overall objectives: 
1* The students will develop an understandihg of the role of^ 
boss and of the role of the em^loyee^- This also Includes 
an understanding of the relationship between t'hem-- its . . 
problems, pitfalls, and possibilities - through an initial 
presentation by the workshop leader. 

2, ^ The students will develop self-awareness 'ip tl\e following 

^ areas by directed daydream and„vafues clarification exercises 

J ■ ^ ■ ■■ ■ i- \ 

A. Individual authority experiences, attitudes toward > 

" > ■ ' . ■- • . ' • 

. • authoritl; experiences with authority figures,, and ' . 
authority relationships* • ^ .. ^ ' 

B-i . Indiyidual work experiences with bosses* 
C* /^individuaT ideal boss and boss relationships. ■ 

3, students will develop awareness ;of others in the following . 

' • ■ ; , h ■ V 

areas:; y • - 

A. How /some boss-employee, pairs see and experience their 

relationships* ' Qutside resource people will be utilized 
» • ' •" 

■ " here. ' vr'^' _ " ' 

a. The factors which (Ifthitribute to eiiiployee satisfaction . 

and dissatisfaction in the bossr-employee relationship* ' 
C. The employee chaicas- in the boss-employee relationship. 

The skills' employees fijit)ht use in t|j^ boss r- employe e 
' relationship* ^ , ' 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES , ■ ' , • ' ' ■ ' V', ' :. . . 

The following learning activities .will be utilized which have 
been keyed to the above objectives: • ; ' . ' " .: ' , 

1. the leader presents a general introduction to the' unit 
• . a'nd/or« works h'op, explaining its purposes, and providing 

definitions of the doncepts "boss," "employee^" "boss- • . 
employee relationship. The roTes, responsibilities,, and 
funGtions of both positions, along: wi^ 
^-^^^'[--^^-^e included in the definitions- (20 irilnutesT. r ; ; 

2 Ai oThe workshop leader directs: the members of the group 
- to assume a meditative state, wtth eyes closed,' si t%i'rig 
in a quiet and relaxed position. Speaking. slowly; and ^ , 
quietly, the leader directs the group members to think- 
back to their childhood and of their. relationship to 
the i r mother . The 1 eader then ^as ks open-ended ques ti o ns 
such as: How did you see hdrr.^J^^^^^^^ 
■ Did you res pect/ her? Dijdk^ou - fear iier? . W 

feelings towards her^ What role did you play|in the \.- 
relationship!. Were you cooperatiye? i Rebel 1 iou?? 
Independent? Passive? , .;>> ' : 

The leader repeats this refl^ctive^'questioning for other 
authority figures such as: father", grandparents, aunts, ' 
uncles .''older siblings, parents' , friends^nd so on. The , 
leader directs the group members to.reflecjt on all pf . 

these memories, to see if th$re is- a pattern in their 

" r"' ' ■■■ ' " ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' ^' 

relationships tor authority figures and to think about, what 

clues these, memories might, provide in understanding their . 
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relationships with authority figures (such/as bosses) 
in the here and now. • . 

•H The groap^eniberi i^^^ then .share their thoughts , 
memories and/or feel ings with the whole group or i^i dyads, 
or write them down for their own future re1:erence (30 to 
50 minutes). K ' '^^ . 

B. . The leader asks members of /the group to list in 

' writing all the jobs they have held, both paid and 
^ \ non-.pald, full or part-time, skilled and unskilled 
aloftg with^ the name ^f their bossfor each job (or 
some identifying characteristics* if they have for- 
* gotten the name and what they liked and did not like 
about their- bosses and their relationships with them. 

' Job Boss' Name I liked I Disliked 

The group members can' then share these memories in. 
dyads (30-40 minutes). \ 

C. The leader then asks. group member to reflect on: their 
"ideal boss" and on their "ideal relationship" with a 

^ boss, and to complete for themselves the following,, 
statements ; 

"My ideaV boss is..." ; v 

"My ideal relatinship with my ideal boss is.,." 
The leader may then ask members of the group to share with 
the group what they learned aboutj themselves by doing V 
these three self-awarerless exercises (2A, B, ^C,) 20-30 
minutes). 
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3 A. The, workshop leader brings to the group two boss- 
employee pairs to talk about how they see their 
. roles as bosses or employees and how they see their 

. relationships. 
The leader should draw out and focus the group's \ 
'attention on the interactive nature of the relationship 
(50 minutes). ; 

3 B. The group members are assigned the task of going 

• ■ ■ ft 

out imto the field and finding at least two people 
^ to interview, preferably ones who are in jobs 
similiar to those he or she is pi?*eparing for. The 
piirpose'of the interview is to learn more aboui; 
employee perceptions of bosses, and to learn the 

• sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction in those 
^ relationships. It might be desirable for the inter- 
viewers to select one person who is satisfied with 
the relationship and one who is not. The following 
interview format is suggested': 

Suggested Interview Questions 
(i) Hovi long have you worked for your present boss? 
^\ (ii) How often do you meet with your boss? 

(iii) How would you. characterize your relationship, with 

your boss (successful pr unsuccessful)? 
(iv) What happens between you if you goof? If you have'' 
a, problem? If you do a good job? If you are upset 
• with your boss? If you want something from your 
boss? 



C. The leader presehts a general tfre^ory describing the 
personnel responsibilities of a boss such, as inters . 
viewing, selecting, training, mottVating, evaluating 
and the firing, retaining and/or promoting-of 
employees. The Veader may also prefer to bring to 
the group a person who can describe these responsi- 

. bilities from firsthand experience. 

. The leader'^^hen has. the group brainstorm on each of the 
same topics, that is, how the employee might take the . 
initiative to do the s^me With his or her boss, discussing 
how a person can interview a bo^s, select a boss, train 
a^nd motiva^te a bbss,, evaluate a boss, and fire, retain, or 
promote a bop. 

The group can have some fun with this, and with the 
leader*s help, come up wit}h some sound, ideas on how an. 
employee may take the responsibril ity for the .effectiveness 
of the relationship wS'th his or her boss./ The leader's 

summary of the brainstorming session should clarify and/or 

■.' / ■ . " • '„ ■ ■ '■■ ■ ■ . ■ ' \ . 

reinforce these points, especially the ones which are likely 
to work (50 minutes). - 

D. The leader, or the leader and the group, and an outside 
resource person, identify a series of prob^l em situations 
*as in those listed in Activity 3B. Members of the group 
role-play a boss and employee dealing with one- of these 
situations. This can b'e done by one p;air role-playing 
in front of the whole group, and/or in dyads, or triads • 
with one ^ member observing. It would be helpful for the . 



same couple to reverse roles and deal with the same 
situation. This would help to provide insight into 
tfie differing effects of several .alternatives of atctioh 
anc^ to facilitate discussion of the ramifications in - 
the relationshipvof the different alternatives. The' 
leader can do this by drawing out how the participants 
^ felt when they were treated in certain ways. 
The leader should be able to identify arid clarify for ' 
the group the differences among passive, assertiveand 
aggressive behaviors. "I" statements and "you" statements 

/ and examples of effective and ineffective communication 

■ X - ■' ' ■ ■ ■ , ■ . ■ , ■ . ■ . '. 

, ■ - ,. r , ,• •- • 

' Styles can be pointed out (30-40 minutes per situation). 

EVALUATION • " - 

Each group member writes a^summary of what was learned from. 
participation in the experiential activities, answering "What I V 
learned about myself .. . (Simon, 1972, p; 63). Each should develop 
an analysis of personal strengths and weaknesses in relationships 

' ' ■ ■■ . ■ ■ • ". .■ ■ ■ '" ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ."'}'■■.'■ , .'■ 

■ '• ' . . '■ ■ ' - ■ . ■ ■■ '. ■ ■ . ' ".. ■ • i 

with his or her boss. 
. TIME CONSTRAINTS ^ ^ , . ' ; 'V- ' . 

At least five BO-minute sessions (depending upon group size 
and number of situations developed as exercises). 
RESOURCES ; ■ ^ V 

;^ Simon, S.^'Howe, L.y and Kirschenbaum, H, Values Clarification . 
New York: Hart Publishing Co. , Inc., 1972. 
Outside speakers from various areas. 
Available people in the field 
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OVERCOMING- THtSEX-ROl-E:S ■ 
A SUCCESSFUL .WOMAN PROFESSIOr^L ' 

' .v '-^bo"^^". Schumacher 

INTRODUCTION . ^ . " 

An American woman 'aspiri n9 'to a professional t^areer today, no 
matter what her age, must^worK to oyey^come her socialization the 
female sex-role_ stereotype. The cultural stereotypy to .whic|\ women 
have been spcialized by parents, school., media, and other means, \ 
defines a woman as nurturant, dependent and emotional . She is a ^ 
foMower rather than a Teader> Passive rather than assertive, vveak 
rather than strong, submissive rather than dominating, ■feeTing 
rather than thinking. She finds her identity in relationships . 
rather than in achievement and she has a magical understanding 

called "intuition." ' 

Mahy now believe that a woman exhibiting such traits has 
learned them through socialization rather than inheriting tfteni . 
through\ genes; If this is so, we\may assume that^ woman has a capacity 
for the behavi(|rs, filings, 3"^^ attitudes associated with the male ' 
stereotype, but has- learned "throughout her lifetime to repress these' 
characteAstics. A woman has the innate capacity to be independent, 

achievementr-oriented, rational » and sq oh. - • ' 

■ ■ • ■ .■ ■■ ■ . . ■ ..• 

.Unfortunately for the woiiian aspi ping to be a successful pro- 
fessional , the. characteristic's associated with and necessary success 
and advancement in the profession^^^ig are more ^^'niilar to the, male 
stereotype than to the female Wle. " These- '(iti^i^^actferrStids are leader-^ 
ship, assertiveness, reason, intellect, oboectivity> independence, 
achievement oriehtation and power orientation. . 

■ .Jr.- 



So what is a woman who has been raised in this culture and 
wishes to succeed as. a professional to do? Is she to try to become 
Tike the male stereotype?! Is she to try to "buck the system" and 
change the values upon which the professional role is based? Is ; 
she to play o^strich and deny there >is a problem? Is she to see 
the problem as located inside of her or as located outside of, her? 
Or is sile to work simultaneously on al] fronts, working toward 
both internal and external understanding and change? 

this unit is based on a commitment to the last p'^osition, and 
is based on the assumptions, that what has been learned can be ' 
unlearned and what has not yet been learned can be learned. It is- 
based on the assumptions that a woman needs to extinguish some bid 
behaviors, learn some* n&w ones, but "hold fast to thatVhich is good 
She needs to make individual choices, based upon an understanjajng 
of herself and her environment^ and to "retain a^sense of wholeness 
arid, integrity of self , in such $ way that she can reap external ' 
rewards, find success', and selfrexpression both. as a woman and as i 
professional. • ' y-t M 

y" ■• . ^ * : ■ V ■ r ■ ■ " ■. ■ 

, The unit focuses on developi^, understandings of the conflicts . 
between the female §ex-role stereotype and professional role expecta 
tions and provides an introduction to some behavioral, choices and. a . 
consideration of their consequences. It i§ geared toward" groups of 

undergraduate women planning for careers; as professionals, groups of 

' • ■ . , > ■. ■ , •■ _ w ■. ■ ...... 

aclul't women** re-entering education .or ;-the job market, or groups of ^ 
iDrofessional women seeking career, development. ; 



goals: - ' . 

This unft' is .designed^.to enable "these women ^to -become aware of 
tKe role conflicts .between the female sex-rple stereotype and the 
profess.iona.l rol e; to become aviare of - som? behavioral choices avail - 
,able to a woman professional 4n the work environments and to identify 
a"reas; of personal rol e confl let and choice.** 

More specificalTy, the goals of this unit are: ; - 

1. To. examine the definifcion of professional and' to define/ 
describe professional behaviors, 

2. " to 'examine the female sex-role stereoliype and., to define/ ' 

describe female- sex-role stereotyped behaviors. , v 

3. To compare the contrast the stereotyped female ¥6terwit^ 

' her professional roleV ' \' . / / • 

' 4. To apply female stereotyped behaviors a^^^ 
. / behaviors. ^tp. work situations and compare ^and contras| l;h 
V likely consequences of^those behaviors.' ^ " ■ ' ^. 
V , 5, to develop an awareness ;of personal confTicts* values., anp 
' goal s-in relation- to one*s selif-.image aS a woman arid a. V 

■ /. professional V- ■■■V ■ " : " '/■■ /- ' 



OBJECTIVES . / .' •; -v; '-'/^vlil. 

For each of tlie pracedlng gbals^r certa^^ 
performance are. set -forth. Students, upon cbiriitl etion. of/ the unit,. 



will be able to: " . \ > 

lA/-^ define>the term "professional '\and give sBvei^al examples. 



IB. define and list professibnaT role behaviors, 
2A.' define 'the -term "female, sex-role stereotype." ' 

■ ■■'•-V ■ ' ■■ ■-„■„■'■:■ .'■ - ■ . 

,. :2B. Inscribe female sex-role stereotyped behaviors. 



'3. compare and contrast the professional role and the female iex- 

■ * . ■ ' ' ■ ■ ,■ . • ■/ 

role stereotype. 

4. analyze v/ork situatTons and describe* behavi\)ral alternatives, 
both professtonal-iind stereQtypi^ and the possible 

• Qf these behaviors. ' 

■'." ■■<>' • ■• . . • •. ■ 

5. make personal decisions and' value judgments regarding the 

work behaviors. they value and choose for themselves., ^ . 
CeARNING ACTIVITIES . 

. The concept of ''professional contains several meanings and "/ 
connotations. It refers to the type of work (tnteTlectual ra^ther 
than 'manual), length pftraining (usually both' extensive and expensiive), 
organizational rank (upper to middle), and connotations of social status 
(upper to middle). "Professional" also refers to work behaviors suqh^ 
as talcing ^responsibility,^ leading others', independence, initiative, 
imagination, resourcefulness and working until the job is done and not 
until time on a clockjpasses.* Being a i professional often involves working 
'for an organization, and in an era of corporations and bureaucraciesr, this 
requires efficiency, practicality, and institutional^ 1 oyal ty* 

The passage from student to professional is a critical one in. our 
society, and is often accompanied by confusion regarding institut^ional 
goals vs. individual goals, bureaucracy vs. democracy, arid re|tr a int vs> 
^freedom. For women, tfip passage can be more difficult because of the 
role. confl icts found Ketwe^ the "female''^ professional role* 

The;fol 1 ovnng afctivlties wil \ enahl e the group to deyelop a . 
definition and consequent understanding of "professional ." . 
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(lA & B) : / ". ' i 

A. Students will be required to: 

Interview a Personnel Director or Counselor. 
Obtain performance evaluations and compare the professianal 
evaluation wjth those of other personnel categories. 
' ' Interview professionals in the stiident's chosen field.- . 

Read selections from Working that contrast the professional 
life style with. other work categories. > 
^' " Students should be seeking answers to these questions: 
What is a professional?' 

What behaviors are expected of a professional? • ' 

* - . • u * , • ■ • 

What does an effective or succes^"f- ul prof essional do to be . . 
considered "effective?" 
' B. Students 'will share their definitions and the results of 

... ■ . ' ■ / . ■ . 

their interviews in small groups arid each group will develop 
its own definition. Each group will then share its defini- ' 
' tion With the Whole class, and a single definition and de- . 

scription will be developed from the small group.definitions. 
i The leader will develop with. the-. whole group a comprehensive 

V definition, 1 isting characteristics and behaviors on the board 
or on large sheets of newspri nt. (CI assroom activity: 50 . 
minutes) , ,* . 

(2A.&'b)' ; ' : - } ,, ■' ' ■ . ;• , ^ : ■ 

A. Students will be> assigned readings on the topic of female 
sex-roles; and socialization (Morgan, 1976). The same small 
group process as was followed above in developing a group . 
• definition of "professional " may be followed here. 
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b. Students may find samples and examples of female sex-role 
Stereotyping on TV, 1n magazines and bookstand then share 
these in groups. 

(Classroom activity: 50 minutes) 

3. The class compares the 1 ist of professional role attributes ' 
and behaviors with the list of female sex-role stereotyped 
attributes and behaviors. Areas that might cause difficulties 
for a woman seeking to fill a profes54;Qnal role are identified 
by the/'group. Areas that are similar or complementary are 
also identified (50 minutes) • . 

4. The Workshop Leader or the class or -an outside resource 
person (a woman professional) develops" written descriptions 
of a number of work situations which illustrate conflict 
between professional role expectations and stereotypic 

' female role expectations. The situations developed should 
1 • be appropriate to the career goals of ^he gfoup. That is, 
be typical of the types of settings for which group members 
.' are preparing. ^ Some examples might be the fallowing : 
N.a; . Leading vs. Following : S.ituations in which a woman is 
expected to take a leadership role such as chairing . 
" ] a committee, proposing a motion, at a facul ty ^meetilng, or 
giving directions* to her staff . ■ 
b. ' Professional vs. Personal Relationship Expectations/ . 
Situations in which a woman is reqaired to choose be- 
tv/een professional relationship styles and personal I. 
relations^hip styles, such as being invited to gossip 
about a colleague, or being asked to bend the rules for 
a co-worker ^b^fcas become a "friend." 
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c. Intellect vs. Feelings ; Situations at work in which. 
- a woman has strong .emotions, perhaps wanting to cr^lf^ 

d. Being Direct vs. Being Mice : Situations in which ^i* 
woman executive sees an employee doing a poor job.;; 

e. Being Achievement-Oriented vs. Being Relationship- ■ 
Oriented ; Situations in which a woman must pursue 

what she wants and risks disapprove or rejection by z^- 
■'others. ■ ' I ' ■ 

f . Being Active vs. Being Passive; Being Egd-Cente'red vs. : 
Bein^ Other-Centered : Situations in which a woman , 
feels;discrfinfnated against or slighted just because she 



is' a woman. 
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Situations such as these could be analj^ze.d by members bf the group 
' ; individually or in small group's. They could also be addressed, by a woman 
f- professional speaker -or a panel .§of women professionals. Members of the 
class could seek out women professionals in thierchoS'en fields and :^'nter 
view them in relation to such situations. ; . 

• Suggested questions which could be applied to the situations are: 
How would a stereotyped female handle this situation? ; 
What are the Cbnsequehces of her behavior likely to b6? . . « 
How would a prafessional handle this situation? 
/ What are the^'Gonsequences l^ikeiy tO'be?^ 

How would I feel about this situation if I were in it? 
. How would I want to handle this situation? * 

What are the consequences of my behavior likely to be? . 
(1-2 situations; 50 minutes) ^ 



5* Students. write an autobiographical essay in which they 
• discuss: " ./ *^ 

Their own socialization ^' . v 

;Jhe influence Olpon them of the female sex-role stereotyped 
behaviors they already have-which tan be described as pro- 
fessional ,^ ■ t 

Problem or conflict areas f ^ 
; Personal goals for change and growth 

.They may also wish to try some valuing by res.por\ding to 
'■'^^ these questions: 

What I like about rnyself as a woman 
What I would- like to change" 
What I would like to^rkeepi 
^ • i; :;;::l^6w these things ^^f^ 
r'Wll^l'^like^ 

What I would like to change 
- What I would li,ke to keep 

What behaviors I would like to learn 
These conclusions and thought^ay be shared in dyads, then v/ith; 
the whole group. = 
EV-f^LUATION . " 

'The evaluation of this unit should be a subjective one,, based on 

^ ^ ■ ' ' '■ ' ■ .• •*..',■■ ' ■ 

how useful the participants feel it .is to them. Written and/o^ verbal' 

/. ■ ••• . ■• . . \ ' 

open-ended questions are suggested. \ : 



, ' ■ ■ ■ V 

f ^ . , , , . ' , ^ ■• . ^ ■ . 

TIME CONSTRAINTS ' • • ' ' ^ 

The unit may be adpated to -the needs and experiences of a particular 

.group, but at-teast 5G-minute group sessions are suggested. ..' 

RESOURCES ' - „ ' 

■ ■' Texts: ■ • - ' v . ■ ■ ' ' . '■^ 

Bardwick, J. M.. Psychology" of women: A study of bio-cuVtural ' 

' ■ : ■ ' ■■■ / ■, ■ ■ . ■ 

. conflicts. New York: Harper, 1971.- . , 

.Ellmann, M. Thinl<ing about wpjien . New York: Harcotirt Brace 
a Jovanovich, 1^68. ' - , ' 

X Gornick, and Mo ran, (Ed:)- Woman in sexist society: 

Studies in power and powerlessness . New YD^^k'-Basic Books, -1971'. 
Morgan, M. The total woman .^. New York: Pocket-Books, 1976. 
Terkel, S. Working ;v;New')(f^: Avon, 1974. ' ' - ■ . 

-Weitzman, L. J, and R'izzb, D. Biased textbooks:. A research 
- perspective . Washington^ D.C. : National Fpundation for the ." ; 

, ■• ■ , " '■ ■...'*'■ " I ■ : ■ ■ 

Improvement of Education, 1974. - ' 



UNDERSTANDING WORK EXPECTATIONS: : TWE, PERFOR^IANGE^E^^^ 

Dorjn SGhumacher;' . ^ ' 

INTRODUCTION • ' . . . ' 

A happy and. successful worker may; be defined as one whose personal 
work values ar^p;:S^ to the work values of the organizcition for 

^ which' he^.o^^ working, and as; oi^e who also has the abil ity to 

peirfoVTii required tasks. An employee whose values and abilities 
• differ vtx}0 greatly: f^ those demanded by an. enipl oyer will probably . 
.be jLinhappy and Mnsuccessful at work; There may be a good fit be- ^^' 
:tween>a wo i?^k environment and a worker or; a poor fit/ 
• " ' Such clear-^cUt; simil iarities or differences may not be obvious 
-j^either employer or employee in situations where there is failure 
to communicate work expectations. Some employees; are unaware of the 
standards and/dr' expectations c|f their employing organiza^^^^^^^^ 
;are. unaware ;of their own personal standards of worky S^^ 
insight may .cause them to' bulfnble along, never quitfr^^ it, never 

achieving a , successful adjustment t^^ 

quite understaridi^rig why^ . , | • 



To the ^ea$0ned prof ess iohalji.work^e^ are probably, v.^ 



so obvious as to require l^^ttle or no discussion^ For the new an'd:^^^^:^^V^ 
inexperienced employee or for the undergraduate -st^^^^ 
th^y are likely to imply the vast mysteries of. unknown 
wor^d.. ,The following questions are important ones to consider: • 
What aire the expectations of the orgahization. for/which you work or 
for which you are planning to, work? What are the indivicjual 
expectations of your boss? Wh^t are your ovvn personal work standards?.. 



In what ways do your own expeotations of your work performance match 
or . fail to match those of yoiir organization and your boss? How do you 
know this? What do you need to do to become successful within your 
organization? The tejins work "standards," work "expectations," and 
work "values" are used interchangeably in this context, and refer to-/; 
the complex set of assumptions held by an organization, and a supervisor ; 
regarding the quality of work that should be performed within thiat 

- ■ . , , . ■ r ■ .■(■■■■' i^.y 

* ■ . K . ■•. • 'V 

organization. f 

Many care&r education concepts and activities focus on broad 
descriptions of types of employment fields, called "Career Clusters." ^ 
A related^ubject is particular work standards within a given . 
environment or type of organization. Just as there will be a' dif- 
ference between 'human services and technical fields, therfe will be 
a difference between working for a large or a small organizati|Sh, an . 
affl'uent or a poorly-funded one, a public or a private organisation, • 
an urban or a rural one, and differences between working f^ one . ^^^ 
supervisor or another. Individual supervisors have individual ^ex- 
pectations, in addition to those of the organization, which;jwi 11 jfi^ 
based on their own priorities, biases, personal emphases,' hangupfS'^^^ 
and so on. • / 

Students' career awarenesses and employabil ity skills can be - 
increased by increasing their understandings of work environments 
and work expectations. Specif tc\kil Is in determining ,wbr^ 
and expectations in a given work^environment ci^n be applied in, job 
interviews, in relating to supervision on the> job and in /all working / 
environments- throughout an individual's life. The 'trans iti on frjomv^ 



college to job is a major one- The transition can be eased ^if,.^%^^^^ 
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:have a clear idea of what to expect on .tfre j'ob, what will "be ■ 
expected of theni, of some of the major: differences .between the 
academic environment and the paid employment environment. _ 

This unit could be used in a .pre-professional course by 
adapting the specifics to the particular profession. It couTdvjil.so 
be used as a workshop for staff training programs for undergraduate 
staff, e.g.,, residential life staffs. Upward Bound staffs. In such 
cases, the specific requirements, work expectations, and work values 
particular to the program in question could be inserted where approp- 
riate. ^ . y 

All students are famil iar with evaluations in tffe form, of 
academic grades. The purpose of this unit is to familiarize the 
student with the^ concept of evaluation of. work performance and some 
basic wqrk behaviors which may be expected and evaluated. 

. The g^ . . . 

' ; 1. To examine the concept of -performance evaluation. - its 
purpose, formal and informal types, work Behaviors. tha^ 

might be evaluated, and , objective and subjective evaluation 

. ' , ' ^ ' . ' ■ , • ' V •. 

criteria, ^ 

\ ^ . ^. . . ■ ■ , . 

2:^ Jo examine th^e^ relationship between a. job description and 

' • ■ ■■- , ' 

a performance evaluation. 

3. To develop skills in' interpreting the performance evaluation 
in order to better determine the [precise behavioral expecta- 
tions implied, . 

4. To examine some of the major differences between academic 
expectations and employment expectations* 



■• ...... .■ ■ . iJ-J 

,^^■5. To discover one' type of performance evaluation carried 

put in the student's chosen field. 

. » ' '■ * • ■, • ■ • ■ , ■ • ' . ' 

6. To become aware of the variety of performance evaluations ^ 

^ ■ ^ ■ ' ' . ' ' • ' • ' 

used in different organizations. 

7. '^ T^^^ awareness of personal work standards 

. and how theiy might differ from an. organizations' expecta- 
tions.. 

OBJECTIVES " ' ; . ; : / ' • . . 

For each of the preceding goals, certain objectives for ^ 
student performance are set forth. Students, upop completion of 

the unit, will be able to: 

^- ■ ■ ' . , ■ •- 

1. Define' a performance evaluation and give several exaipples 
^ " of evaluation items. 

2. Describe the difference between a job description and a 
performance evaluation. , 

3. Derive the work expectations that can be inferred from 
sample performance evaluation items. 

4. V List six major- difference between academic evaluations/ , 

and performance evaluations. ' 
'^1 5. Descrjibe the concept of a performance evaluation held by 

ohe^^ojpervisor-employee pair in the student's chosen field. 
6. Describe a performance evaluation used in the student's ■ 

chosen career field. 
V ' ^' '7. Describe several different types of performance evaluations 

in' different fields or organizations. 

8. .Identify personal performance standards. 
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9. Show how standards, identified .in #8 are similar and dif* 
\\: ferent from those expected in one's own chosen career., 
field. . ,. ■ 

f 10. Identify potential areas of conflict and set goals for 

■ ■ - ' . ' • ' , ■ ' • • • ' ... ' 

change, 

LEARNING ACTIVIirES 

The activities are suggestions frpm which individual lessons 

* ■ ' •• ■ ■ ..." . , , - , 

may be developed and are coded to each objective described above. 
The following is an example of a brief content presentation to be 
followed with the leader's activities. 
Objective 1 . ''Defining the Performance Eval u^ition" 
Discussion Content: 

In a modern organization, it is the responsibility of a 
supervisor -to evaluate an employee's work performance. Many times, 
it IS the supervTspr's evaluation which, labels the eriiployee as 
"successful" or "unsuc^Cessful 

Performance evaluations may be carried out formally, informally 
or both.. A formal piarformance eval uat;;ion is carried out at regular ^ 
interv?il.s, such as annually or semi-arinually, covers all phases of 
an empjioyee's work/ is based upon some objective performance criteria 



and m^y be recorded in written form; in an employee's permanent . 
personnel file. / The eva-luation may be discussed in a performance 
evaluation interview between supervisor and employe^. Under ideal 
circumstances, the. employee is aware of the criteria for evaluation, 
parti (^antS^ in^tKe^xVal^ process by self-evaluation and by 
.discussing the self-evaluation and the supervisor's evaluation with . 



the supervisor. .' Areas of strength and areas of weakness ar>e discussed, 
agreed upon, and strategies for change are discussed and agreed upon! 
It is an excellent opportunity for supervisor and employee to have a 
frank and open discussion of the work, the quality of the employee's 
work and the quality of the supervisor's supervisioh. This discussion 
should be similiar to a counseling interview in '^hich the e/oectations 
and needs of both people are communicated.^nabling the enipioyee to 
know where he or she stands within the organization- 
Informal performance evaluations may take P""^" at the undefined 
and irregular intervals. . They .may be oral statements or brief 
written comments in memo foi^'"> afid cover a partt^^l^r aspect of -an 
employee's work. ''Good work, Mr. Dawson,'' ''You 9ave me a fine 
report this morning,, Ms. Cunningham," and *'I am pleased with your 
work, Dr. Smith," are examples of -informal evaluations, ''-i-om, I 
want your reports to be shorter., one page is sufficient," is. an 
example pf a corrective evaluation. 

Organizations differ as ^to what they expect of supervisors in 
terms of method, process, or format of performance evaluations, but 
generally a supervisor's evaluatiQ^^ ^^^^j recommendation- font, the basis 
for important decisions regarding retention, promotion, and/or salary 

increases. ■■ " 

The performance evaluation' usually has both objedtive and 

subjective components. Examples of what might be considered ob- 

jective criteria are quantity of work performed, obje^ctive obserya^ 

tions regarding the quality of work performed, a"d a collection of 

the evaluations of colleagues or cl ients. Criteria which might b;e 

considered subjective include .the supervisor's own values, his or* her. 



impressions of the employeis, 'andvthe quality of the interpersonal 
i relationship between./Supervisor and employee. 

The workshop leader activities to supplement the above discussion 
•af^e: . ■ - " :•■ 

''.-■ff'Y^ The work^hop^^ discuss the above concepts. ^ 

' Z. The workshop leader^. should discuss with- students sojne . . 

of their experiences as ' part-time ;or volunteer workers 

■'■■« .*•■" ' ■ " . • 

and how they were evaluated. ' " . * 

3. The workshop leader should hand out to students sample 
p.erformance evaluation forms. Two-are included here: 
ope is used for evaluating professional staff and one is 
use^d for evaluating classified (cl erical , janitorial , 
technicians, etc.) .staff at a university; This could 
be handed out to the students, or the workshop leader 
might prefer to substitute others. The workshop leader 
should direct, the students ta. study the forms as prepara- 
tion for the fol towing session. 
Objective. 2. "Job. Descriptions and Performance EvaTuations&i 



Discussion Content: / / • . ; 

.. The- Valuation. for professional staff refers to "the staff 
person's posftton description." The position description or job 
description is a statement of what work is required in a particular 
•job. A performance evaluation evaluates how well the work has been 
performed and how well the employee has met the standards of work 
performance,' The job description is the "what" of a job; the 
performance evalulr€i on is the. "how well" or the "how much." 
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The workshop Tender activities to supplement the above aiscussion 

; 1. The workshop lead ev should handout the attached job 
description or other job descriptions. . . 
2. '.Suggested topics for discussion: : . . 

What are some of the difference's between the job 

^ *vdescript|oir .an4. the performance„evaluation? 
What items ii^eac^ seem""mOst closely related? 
Objective- 3. "Interpreting the" Perfo^rnance Evaluation: What are 



the Performance Standards?" 



Discussion -Conteht: 



Implied in each item on'the performance evaluation form is a .'^^^^^^^ 
standard of performance. For example, the item "-job tardiness" . ' 
implies'specific expectations regarding hours of ejnployment. Is 
the employee expected to be in the office at .8:00 a.m. and leave ; 
at 5:00 p. m,. with an hour for lunch? Is this' organizational policy? 
Is the employee paidtby the hour so that lateness will lead to re-, 
duction in pay? How strictly are these standards enforced?" Is it 
preferable to^ be there a little early and to. stay awl.ittle late? 
Is the early arrival time more. important than the departure time? 
Who should be informed if the employee is going to be; late? 

It can be-seen that: even such a simple, apparently concrete 
item' has plenty of • room for. intepretation. It behooves the employee 
to have a good understanding of such, a basic matter. Failure to 
conform. to acceptable standards can lead to annoyance and conflict 



' on both sides. '• 



Some of^jbtie basic work values and expectations which can be . 
infer^ed from the items on th.is sample performance evaluation fom-', 
include the importance of attendance * appearance, interpersonal 
relationship^^ tak responsibil ity, effective communication, and 
organizational loyalty. " - ■ 

Jhe workshop leader activities to supplement the above discussion 



are: s ' « 



^ 1. ,The workshop leader should lead' a discussion of all or 

some of th^e, evaluation itdms, eliciting all the ques^tions 
■ *hat might be asked'to discover what expectations a specific 
r'-'- item might refer; to. _ ■ ' . 

2'. The workshop leader could assign one or severa:^items to - 
'small groups, have each group develop "the questions 
' .reTevarit to each item, and share the questions with the 
v/hole class. 

Objective .4. "Academic Evaluations and Work Performance Evaluafions" 

Discussion Content: • ' . ' , 

Human reVatlbns skills . are extremely important in. many work ; . 
settings. This may be one of the major differences between 'th.e work 
envirt^ment and the academic environment. . >- 

" ■ "Th.e 'emphasis on human skills was considered Important in the 
past, 'but it is of primary importance today. For example, one of 
the greatest entrepreneurs^ John D. Roo;kefellieri,:$tated:= . ''^^wlll 1 
pay more for the abll ity to deal with people than # -other' abil ity ; 
under the sun;" According to a report by the American Management: 
Association, "An overwhelming majority of the two 'hundred managers 
who;' l3artlcipate,d in a survey agreed that the most important sj^ilT^^ ^; 



of an executive; is his or tier ability to jget along with people.. In 

< ■ ■• ' - ' ' ■ • . ■ • " ' ■ , ■ , , • 

this survey, management rated this ability more vital than intelli- 

■ ■ . » • . e • 

"^:ence, decisiveness, knowledge,, or job skills." .(Hersey, 1977, pg* 

The workshop l^der activities to supplement 'the above discussion 

• . ■ . , ' f> 

are: ' '- 

1. After the discussion of the work performance expectatioris, 
the workshop leader should have the students think about 

. academic expectations "and compare them with work expecta- 
" tibris. . 

Topics for discussion: . ^' , • 

"How important is dress at coll ege? Are you evaluated 
' on the basis of your a|pearance?,e 
y ' M "How important is attendance? Are there rul es^.for 

attendance? Will you ^ be evaluated on the basis of your 
attendance?" 

"What about-interpersonal relationships. with fellow 
students? Will^^jou be evaluated on thfe basis of your 
* interpersonal relationships with students in your class?" 

, . y. ■ ■.r-;-' ■ ' ■/ ■ . ■:' ' ■■ ^ , ■ ■■ 

• ' .- ■ ' " » . ■ • ' ■ ■. .... . -■■ I ■ J" 

2. This list of comparisons might be- helpful: 



/.WORK' /V^ ■ ■ 


COLLEQE 


• .Attend reg(jVarly usually 


Attendance may not. be taken 


v^.vat;^peqified hours. 


in:class. Whether you 


- attend is up :tq you. 


Be punctual a.nd^ Stay, as 
long as required. 


Tardiness is general ly not .v' 
' recprded> 



Us 



continu ed 
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WORK 


^ . : _ 

f 

, COLLEGE . 


Relate weM to supervisor. 


Academic perfonnance counts, 
not relationship with 
y professor. 


- Get along well with co- 
workers. 


Iiranctterial . ^ 


Dress conservatively. 


Immaterial. 


Be loyal to the organiza- 
tioii. 


Immaterial, 

■ ■ f-.- 

* ■ . 



The workshop leader might ask the 3ro^uf)>^^^^^ 
sons c^n be made. . - , - : 

Objective 5. "Performance Evaluation 'in a Selected Career'* 
Workshop Leader Activities: 

; 1. The workshop leader should have each student select a 

career and a local organization representative of that : 
career. Each student should. cs^rry out research on the 
method' of performance evaluation used within that 
:■/ . ■'_ organiza^tion. The student should interview a super- 
^ viso><^ someone from the personnel; department, obtain 

' any p^formance evaluation discuss the 

evaluation procedures followed'. What are the major . 
work expectations as expressed in the perforfiiance ' 
evaluation? 
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2, The workshop leader should Tiave; each student find a,n 
individual working within that organization who is evalu- 
ated, preferably a, person who is evaluated by the same 
supervisor who has been interviewed. The student should » - 

^ interview' the individual to>detennine. how he or she is 

evaluated, both formally and informal ly, and how often. What 
are the person's perceptions of the major work expectations 
within 'that organtzation? Does he or she feel successful? 
Why? Why not? How does he or she like the performance 
evaluation in that organization? 

3. The workshop leader should oH^ive the students write up the . 
results of their interviews^, including the sample perform- 

; ance evaluation forms obtained. What are the opinions 
, expressed ;"aBout evaluations that are carried out within 

this organization? Is there agreement between supervisor ^ 
' and employee? Is the performance evaluation seen as a 



re? If so, in what ways? If not, why not? 



helpful ;p^rocedure' 
4. In^additipn or alternati\^y, ; the workshop leader could . 
; .arrange for either a panel discussion presented' to the 
class by supervisors and employees to discuss how they 
eva.luate and are evaluatedit or could arrange for a demon- 
.stration between % supervisor and employee' of a performance 

' evaluation discussion* ' .\ 

. ' ■ ■ . ■ .J ■ , 

Objective 6. "performance Evaluations in Several Organizations: 

VJorkshop Leader /(cti:viti>s: < 

1. The workshop leader should have students share the resiilts 

. of their individual interviews in small groups. Each 
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. group, should developca surnnary of wHiat was di\s,cover6d^' t 
: *^the different Interviews. Whatiare .|he differences and 
simil farities among performance .e^ in. 
the different organizations? Each group should present 
! Its summary statement to the whole class, ^ ' ; 
Objective 7: ''Perfonriance Evaluation 'and the Self" . • 
Workshop Leader Activities: ° ; ' , '^"^^^ \ v 

1. .The workshop leader shDuld have the students self-evaluate 

their own work performances by applying a perforitiance 

■ . - ■ . • ■ ■ • ■ • ■ ' . ^ - • ■/ 

s" evaluation form to their own worR behavior. They. should . 

carry out 9 frank, and realistic ana:ly5is of their own work 

, performan^s^ insofar as they are able to, based upon part- 

time or temporary jobs, college and scho^\|^^e^ 

: i'What.are their areas of strength?. Areas of weakness? 

What types ; of work expectations-' re they likely to have 

. ; d Each student should prepare a written 

summary of the resuTl^ of this process ^/outlining the 

areas needing work -and setting goals for personal change* 

• 2. The workshop leader should have the students share the 

^ results of these self-evaluations in dyiids, 

3. Following this, students should be ^ked to make "I 
Learned" personal response statements regarding their 
own examtnation^of thei r work behaviors. 

4. In conclusion, the workshop leader could point out to 
students that they' could use* certain basic qudstio 

'^■'H ' • v' ' . ^' " ^"M-i*-: • 

during their initial ijriterview for a;job, duriing their . 
job orientations, and, during performance evaluatibnis. - 



Some examples mayo be^asj fol^ 



What IS important in this organization and in tFii& -4 
department? ; 
■ What do you expect of me? 

"• •* ■ ' ' ' ' •' . ■* • ■ 

X^What do r.need to do to be succes'sfuT within this - r . 

;/ organization? ' ' '\ 

. .:.^How^w be evaluated? 

EVALUATION . ; " : ' 

1; .Objective 1-4 co'uld' be assessed through a short quiz' or 

' . ' . ' ■ ' • •• ' ■ • ■ ' . , • 

, essay.',-'' ^ ' ^ ■ ' 

2. Objectives 5-7 could .be. ev^^ through student's . 

. -submission of writtenVeports and/or papers 

;TIME COHSTRAINTS ' ' . 

^ "' V f '■ ' ■ . ', ■ . ■■>>'-vv;'^ \ , ' ;■■>■ I 

The .following time frames, are suggested for . learning activities 

'-'^ ... ', c:i' ---m^ ■ 

v: .l/ 30 minutes " " 

2. ^ 30 minutes h^- 

3. 3^5 minutes ^-"^O . 

4. 30-45 minutes ' 

5. Out of class 

6. ' 30-45 minutes " ; , "., 

30 minutes 'v; ' , ^ • k ' ' "' 

These' activities are "flexible enough so .tf%t they may be implemented 
,in any way appropriate-^.and/or coitifortabl.e for the 
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RESOURCES 
Texts: 



I 



Hersey, Paul 'and Blanchard, Kenneth H. Management of organiza- 
V t'ional behavior: Util izing human resources . New Jei^sey : 
Preiitice-Hall, 1977. ..-.^^ . . V ^ , 

Kellogg, M. S. When man & manager talk. . .'a casebook . "Texas: 
'Gulf Publishing Co., 1969. " ' . 
Forms:, / ' ' v ■ 'j^f] ^■ 

Performance ■Evaluations, from your own organization ' ' : : 
Job Descriptions frprn your own organization - ■ : « • 

speakers: . --^^ ■ " . ^^" ■:. ^ ^ y:'' ;■• V, • 

Local supervisors, ergployees and personnel managers 
Professor of 'Business "Administration and Educational/ 
' AdministY^ation / - ' : \ }^-:-\r.--^ 
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DEVELOPING EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 
.. Char1<5$ M. Sullivan 
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INTRODUCTION > 

■ '■ ■ '. ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ • ■■ ■■-,.■■'.■■/'''■ 

The purpose of this unit is to awaken students to the potential 

• . • . . ■ • 

effect that a course in Estate Planning might have on their chosen' 
careers. Students >often construct a curriculum by selecting courses 
without reg|rd for relevancy to educational plans, career interests, 
employability skills, or expected life styles. It is important to 
realize that a basic knowledge of estate, law has a direct benefit in 
enhancing^ employability skills in many professions such as accounting, 

,w, taxation, and insurance. Furthermore, such knowledge is vital 
to everyone regardless of careers as almeans of helping to build the 
financial framework and^ game plan to achieve personal plans, 'career 
plans and life styles. v ^ , r,^ \ • . * 

It is anticipated that by reflecting on their'own personal assets 
as well as on family assets for llhe, purpose of cohstructingva will and ' 
estate plan, students will increase their self-awkreness.^^ By reading 
materials, preparing reports, conducting interviews, 'Utilizing corranunity 
resources and planning tti£ distribution of their present and future re- 
sources, students will develop an economic awareness and will exercise/^ 
and improve their decisionwnaking abil ities. Most importantly, how.ever, 
they will perceive the relationship between ar/ educational program, 
such as a cours:e in Estate Planning, and their career goals. . 
GOALS • • ' 

This unit is designed to help students to: \ 
1. Look for meaningf^ul relationships between courses, careers , 
and educational' plans in the Construction of a curriculum;; . 



21. • Assess th.& direct and- indirect benefits of courses to their , 

employabiltty sRil.ls; . ' ' 

3. Recognize the potential impact that course selectioa.m^ have 
'/on^building the economic foundation to support career objectives 
and certain lifestyles; 
4; Contemplate personal, goals and assess the financial require- 
ments to :bbtain; them; ^ . -v 
5.V Real i'ze the significance of estate planning for career planning. 
OBJECTIVES ^- . • ' y,,^.. •/•; 

, For ^ach of the preceding goals, the students^^ upon completion of 
this urii^v Will be able to; ; ^ 

1. Become aware of the relationship of a course in Estates and 

. ' ■ ■■■ .... ■ ■ ". ' ■■ ■■ 

Trusts to their educational plans; , 
' 2; Examine the relationship betv/een a course in Estates jiM ; 

' . Trusts and their employabil ity sl^ills; . ' ' ^ 
; 3.; Develop basic skil as^^an aid*^ ;in buildi 

• ^ an^^/^^^^^ deiired :lifestyl es;^^ 

\ \ '4. ' In^ by examining: their personal plans,- 

assets .and estate expectations;. ; 
5. Recognize the importance of estate planning to the achieyement 

of career goals and lifestyles; . 
6\ Exercise decision-making skills in th'e preparation of their 
;w0Ts. and estatGL plans; \ 
, 7. Prepare a will and recongize .th^e necessity for consultin<^|an ^ 
• expert as thair needs in^est^ planning increase. . ^; 



Learning activities 

- 1. .i'Shortly after the midpoint of the term, the students will 
;. prepare a summary of their own personal career objectives 
- and intended lifestyles. In addition, they will determine 
tyextqnt of their personal and real property. Then they 
"will identify their heirs. at law and decide whom they woUld 
• like to be recifients, donees, legatees and beneficiaries 
; of their properties. ' ' . 
. ; 2.-^^^^^^^^U^ "^^^ relationships and \ 

' degrees of kindred according to civil law" chart, students 
will prepare their own personal chart showing how their 
property would be distributed among their' immediate relatives 
if they The students will then decide 

■ ^ if this distribution is satisfactory! ^ 
V^- 3.- S^^^^ read the textbook, other assigned materials. 

• ; and attend ^c^^ ' : 

te- -Av The student: will visit-the ' local Registry of Probate ahd. \ 
examine the contents 'of two (2) probated. wtl Is. UtiTizing 
their knowledge wills, the students will evaluate the wills 
and record the docket numbers in their report, 
i: 5. Consult two (2) rejlatives or close freinds to ascertain whether 
or not they have.' prepared a will and estate plan, Summaries 6f 
' their findings will be made.' ■ '■ ; v 
. 6. Students Willi interview two (2) members pf their chpsen, 

profession concerni.ng the rel evance and importance of a know- 
ledge of law for their profes s;i on. They wil 1 then summaif-ize ' 
. , the results. > 
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7. The students will prepare a final report summarizing all ^ 

■ ■. i- ' 

of the learning activities and the conclusions drawn^from 

• , each act>vity relative to the potential effect of estate 

. • ■ ■ ' ' ;■ " ' ' A- ■ ■ . * , 

planning on^their career plans and. projected lifestyles.^ 

■ "* ■ • ' * ■ • . ■ , 

EVALUATION 

1 . Student 

a. Each step in the career education unit will be evaluated 
on ttie basis of reports submitted^^for: . ' 

K Timel iness . - ; : 

• ! : 2. Completeness 

' " ■ ■ • : % . ■ 

^ -3. Neatness and style of presentation v 

4. Clarity of .tht^'ght ^ . • 

. b. The final report will be evaluated, on the basis of : 
1. 'Timeliness 

. 2. Completeness > 
; ' 3- Neatness and style of presentation 

4. Assembling the interpretation of firKl^^^ ■ 
:; 5.. Analysis artd*. correlation of information to' student's 
. - ; ^ career Objective. ' . v 

2. ■■Program-;' ■ . '■'v- 
The unit will be evaluated by issuing a questionnaire designed 

to. elicit positive and/or negativ^ feedback ^pn^^^^^^t^ 
TIME' c6NSTI^rNTS;-^.-.w^^^^^ . 

■ • ■■ . ■ : • ■ . ■ ■ ■ .. ■ / 

. ; • The unit is designed ta cover arte quarter. (%^^^^ of a sernester; and 



is equal to one (1) niajor report or examination in ^^^^^^^^ 



RESOURCES 

1 . Text: 



Stephenaon , G . T . , and Wigg tns , N . A / Estates and triists;. 

• . • , ■ ■' ...'■■.'■•■■». 

New Jersey: Prentice-Hall , V973, . " " j. 

2. Additional Useful Texts . , v'^^^ ' , : ;^ ■ > 
. 1978 Federal tax course . Chicago: COmhierce CUaring House; 

'inc.;. 1977.' ' ■ ■ ■ ■;' . ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ • - 

' Uniform probate code . Mineola, iNew. Yorkr We^t'Publ iShing Co. ^ 

^ Bergen, K. W. How .to live Ihd die with- Massachusetts probate ; 
• Houston: Guild Publishirii;|^ . \. ; • ,^ 

i- ■ Crpteau. P. G.. Maine real^'^es tat e law; Portlarid, ME.: .Castle 
Publishing Co. ,1976. 

3. Articles: > V ■ / 
For your family's future-Utest on planning an |£t^^^ 

News & World Report , l^ay 30, 1977, pp. 47-49. V 

4-. - tapes:; . , : - ■ ^' ' ■ ■ ■' ' ' ■■ 

Weinberg, M. D. et. 'al . Estate & jjtft tax reform,' No. 115. ,. ^ . 
CLU Continuing Education Cassette; American Society of Chartered. 
Life Underwriters, 1976v : ' . " ^ \ ' % 

5. Loc$fl. Registry of Probate^ ^ • > ^ • 

6. Career Resource, peopl e interv . ^ . ^ : . : ' : 
7i. Relatives' interviewed 

8 C.L.U. JourriaTs, American Society of Chartered Life Underwriter?;. 




•■' ■ ? ■■■■•ISO". 

■ ■. . ' ■ ' ■■ •■ . 

; DEVELOPING ETHICAL STANDARDS. 

Charles M. Sullivan ! ' ' 

. As students prepare fo enter the world^ of work and pursue careers^ 
i;-:tfiere is one important facet of .their preparation which is often neglected 
or overlooked - the compatibility of th^ir personal ethical standards with 
those Of their employers. If the employee's values and ethical standards 
^ are different from/ an .employer's,; thi& N^^ prpbaBly find, himself/ 

herself an unhappy, unsuccessful worker in a world of constant- conflict 

■■■■■ ^ ' y ■■. . . ;. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ .' — ■ .. :■■ 

and ::stress.^ ; ^ 

This paradoxical, situation requires that the^pac^e^^ 
the answers to these questions:^ . What are /t^^^ ethical standards required :by 
the institution (business, labor or government) for which .1 am planning to 
^work? Are these standards in harmony or :confl ict with my own personal, 
standard"^? --^^ < :V :^ O:;--;-..,/^. ^ : V ' 

A course in labor ecpnomics that co^ of theVwof*king 

person and the development of collective bargaining.raises'questions as to 
the ethical standar^ds of busi^hess, llbpr^'^and government. Many students can- 
not study about the expl potion of child laborj black slavery, bloody 
strikes, arbitrary court ^decisions, espionage, blacklisting, bribery of 
government officials, misuse of labor pension funds, racketeering and 
violence without developing, reservations^ about the ethical standards or , 
lack of them among the/cliffereht institL||ions. Today, we continue to / 
.hear of the role of criminal elements in business; arid labor organizations. 
Socially concernec|. groups. and. i^ to focus on the . 

ethical foundation of the' American, pr^^^ enterprise ecdribmy. Their \ 



•iist of trresponsihfl ities includ^. poTlution, mTSleading adveftisfngi,, 
■i|su|>p1yijig ariTiaments w pornography, price ftxing, kickbacks,, 

devious. eyasfoos of law and a ;hos,t of. ot^ The theme V- 

coiiimoh to many of the unethical practices i s the ruthl essness of ; the 
Struggle for survival. The latter ii; predicated^^ o^^^ ' 
judicious and responsible us)e of i'pow but' raw.-*ppwer, to. be exercised' 
for the pre§erYatioh ; of the Jn^tltutioh^^o^ , The^ gy^v/tli^ o^^^^^ 

labor uniptis and government'^r^gu^^^^ reflect sociietal attempts .at i ' _ 
. developing countervailing power, y / \ ♦ 

The /purpose of this unit is to awaken: the st^^^ awareness of tKe 
^importance of developing a knowledge and ond^rsk of his/her own : 
personal ethical standardi'^^^^^^ relevance^ of th^is' kpowled fris/har 
career interests and expected lifestyl^. ; " 

GOALS. ':. . ■ : ■ . ■■■ /■ ; ; •. j • 

This unit is designed to help 3tudents: r , 

1. ;To develop an awareness of their personal eth^i^^^^^ ^ 
;:' 2.^ To form an appreciation of ;the ethidal' standards generated 
. by the Afner^^^^^^^ enterprise economy, both historically 

; and cpntemporaneously. /''■'''']■ '■■■ ^' --'^^^^ 

3. To learn what at code of ethics is and how^th^se cod^s^pply^^^ /^^^^ 
- to their chosen careers. ; ' 

4. To investigate the, advantages of ijiaintaining high ethical . 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . , , , ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ " . , *- 

standards in professional careers. 
5v ;;To ascert^ the ethical standards in their chosen field.r; 
6. ' To examine the relationship- between personal standards and the 

standards required in their chosien careers. 
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TFils unit is designed to help students: ' 
!• To recognize the conflict which exists ;t ^t^^^^^^^^ 
V ^;;betwi$en stani^^ to ethics in " . 

- .4tidustrial ■ rel-^tiorisv ■ v^.'-/ 
' ?• To assist studeti-fS in deveToping an 'awareness of the conflict , 
^ ^. ^^^^^ them in regard to business ethics w^ 

they; enter: their chosen professions. 
3- tb develop an ecbrtoriiTC. awarengissi of the costs of' sbciaV^^ • 
^ <^ unethical pi^acticesv ^::^ 

; recog^^^ that the pairs uit^ power, to the exclusion of 



other consideration's, h?iS produced unhappy and unsuccessf|iT 
employees and executives in business , government; and labor. 



LEARNING ACtiVlTIES 

l- Attitude Test: The students will take a test'^designe . 

v' ;V;;;^'v^ understanding of their own standards and 

ethics. /•■r"-" ^'^"^ .J"^^ . 

** ■ • . ■ . ' . '■ ' ■ . -■ ' 

?• Discussions; The professor will discuss the results of the 
r. ^-^bove^menti exam with the class, allowing them :to 'compare 
V^their own answers with the responses of the group as a whole. 
; 3. Codes -b^^^^^^^^ possible, ttie student will qbtain a 

. copy of a code of ethics for his/her profession and analyze 

them for compatibi 1 i ty with hi s/her jDwn standards . 
4.: lntervieWsP7The student will interview two people tn Kis/her 
chosen field, administering the ethical attitudes test, dts-^ 
• ; , cussing the code of ethics, - and compairing the interviewees 

standards of ethics with His or, her^^ wil 1 'surnmarize 



his/her findings. 
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■ 5v: Essays: The stadent will \^|ite three short essays, V ; S€l ect ing froni 
the union, business and government practice p^st or presei#<j ^ 
which he/she considers to be .nibst unethicaV. 

. 6^ . Research;;. The student ^will research the cost of -a major 



" r a final report surtmariz^ing all of , 

' ■ ■ \' ■ ■ ;■ \ • :, :!;:" . ■ .z- 

: the learning activities and the conclusion's drMn from each 
■ . : ^ : ■ activity rel atiy!^-- to ifie ef f etti bf ■ his/IJ&r .-^v^ . ' ^ ■ J- 

I • ethical standards on a career* choice and'.-lff^ ' } 

•■• EVALUATION- ■ iv:" ■;■ ^ ;-t >.:.■;.. 4?.. 4%,, • 

..f --Student ■ _ '■^Vi.^if^^^'V^^^^^^^^^ ■ ' - ^^^^^^ 

V ar - Each, step fn the career educatt-o^n unit will ,he, ey^^^^ 
; :\ on the 'basis of reports submitted for:,; 

j .1. Timeliness- ' -^-rii'' -^'z: ' ' ' 

/ . ' . f ' ; 2. Compleitedness . -y . : j v-^ 

3. Neatness and styl e ^^/r^ * 

-4. •"•Clarity of thougfrtiv^^'t??'^^ ' ' /' : ..^'''^^^^^^ 

/'b.: The f-^'^ rieport wi1lr^%|Bvaluated on^^t^ 

I.''.". ;iess.:\'-'' ■ -■•-■■■-;>: , 

' 4? 2. Completedness ; ■ ^ " 

3. Neatness and sty^ " ^K. 

/C^r 4, Assembling and interpretation 0^ findings . 
/ 5. ' Analysis of correlation of i.nfdmation to student's 
career . : ■•• 
\\^^;'/'\'-2. '•■;Program-''/ ^ '■■■I'' 

Jhe linit will be evaJuated^by issu^ 
. . designed el icit positive and/or negative feedback on the u^^^ 



. TIME.- CONSTRAINTS • . ' " ' \. 

Thts uait ts,-de!^tgn.ed to cover (kl of a senieiter and ts equal, to 
one (T). .major report or; examination. 
RESOURCES;- v 
K.-jTestr 

'-"^ BXgoni, 6. F. S Northrup, R, Economics: of Ubor relations 

/ (Bth ed.). Koniewood, a.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1977.; \ ; 
;; An^ddittorial useful text: 




: Fu1 iifter', Rw M . Principles of professional management . • Beyerl y - 
HiTlsV Glencbe Press, 1976. . ' . ... 

' 2.^ Codes of Ethics^ f^ 
^ 3, -Career resource people- interviewed. 
4. Assessment Instrument; • ■ : / 

ufi' Self -designed attitude testv ' ' ■ . 

■ ..: : " ■ > ■ ■■■^'■•^^■■^^ . " " ■ ' ■ ' 

V. 5v. :ArtiC!les.:- . ' . , - ' ' - -^ 

. : Carr, Z. Can a"n executive afford a consciencg? Harvard^ 

Business Review , July-AAjgust, '197&, p(3vi 58-64. vl . ^ ; 

Bremer, 0,. A. Is business' the s;ource of new social values?. 

^ Hay ^vard business feeView , N 'V971 > pp^ 1Z1-126>^^^^ 

. MaTkiel , I. G.' & Quandt, R* E. Moral i issues in investment , , 

policy. Harvard Business Review , , March-April 1971, pp. 37-47; 

Zaleznik, A. Power and politics in orgahizational^ife. Harvard 

Business Review , May-June, 1970, pp. 47.-6(D. 



FAGILiTATING DECISION-MAKING SKILLS OF 
UNIveRSI-tY STUDENTS. ■ 

Frank T. Vitro t. 



INTROOUGTION ; • . ;: " 

The tenn decision has two connotations. En its generic sense, , 
a decision implies a rather cbmi^l ex p^^^ 

awareness of a need ; for a. change and ends with the selection and im- 
plernentation of a particular eourse of actioni' "Decision" also has a 
Specific connotatfoa as a synonym for '-choice J' Choice ts istrig^ie:, v: 
st% jn' the decision-making process. It takes place/ W ^ 
making the decisidh has compi eted an assessment of thi^cfwi 
alternative courses of action and chooses' onis for tniplementation, 

V There aire apparently six coninion elements irf all dectsion-malcihg 
Sltu^i^ions: 1 ): 'ttei.^jtate of :Wtufe, 2) the decT?|QnTffla|:er , 3) the 
goal s or - ends td'^^^ served by tii^ decision, alterna- ' 

tives and^the^set of actions fr^)m which a choi^vV^i^^^^ made^, 5} a 
rjelatioh whic^ produces an orderi ng of a.l ternatives in some arrange* 
menti and. 6) the choice itself, ^ ' ; — 

. ' ''Decision theory has attempted to define no elements of 

ratidf^^l- choice in.a de(^^ process, but also the limits placed 

on rationality by a v^iriety of psychosocial parameters including the 



imperfect nature of the information available to the decisi^^ 
"literature in this area is replete with articles consisting largely of 
case ' Studies' of decision-making under various^' conditiX)ns and situations. 
As the resul t of , a ^^ s variety of investigations in the . 

^area of decisionmiakingi Jaihis and Mann (1977) have extracted a number 
of criteria that can be used to evaluate the^ effectiveness of decision- 



making. Tha dec ts. ton-ma ker must: ^ ' / V ■ ■ 

1 . Thorbtjghly canva.sjs^ a wide range'pf aTternattve courses 6f 

Z. Survey the full range of object ive^5^^^^ 
values^implicated by the choice. 

3: Carefully weigh ^w^ and r^sks 

/ ^ ' ' . , " ■ ..... ■■ ^ ' .. .; 

of negative consequences, as well as*- the positive consequences 

^that would flow from each alternative. 

.; 4/ , Interisiyely. search/. for new. informati^^ relevant to further 

•• r:;.' . . ,^ 5. ;^ ;Gdrr ectl y/ asis^^imi^'atiiand tal<e account of" any new i«f orifiatio h 
' rMy . ^ or expentK judgment a va even when the information of 



. : j^gnfent does ript support the coursie of action initially 

■ ^preferredl;' . .. ^ 
6; Re-examine the positive and negative consequences of alli.v. \^ 
. J C ';known. at^^ including t|ios¥ or regardecl\.a^fe ^ 

. ^ V unacceptatyle, before making a'^^ ! ■ ' . / 

■i :..'f.,7\' Make' detailed provisions for iTm^^^ or executing -the 

y^-^:^^^^^ chosen course of action with special attentioh^l^^ 

plans that might be required if various known, risks were to 

i"'.- ■ " ' ■ ■ r- ■ ^^'J:--:. . . . .■ - : '■. ■ \ .■: ' 
|^;^^^v S decision-making apparently evolves trtrough a sequence 

of relatively discrete stages. The decision-maker must: 

1. Clearly identify the decision to, be made:. ; . 

,2*- Clearly define and state personal goals.and; interests related 

• to the decision.. . ^ - r 

' . ' 3."' Clearly identify- the available choices or alternattve courses' 
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of action. . ' 
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4. Collect all relevant data and -inform^ion relevant to thel^^^ 
decision. ' 

5. "Clearly define anticipated advantages, disadvantages (.I.e. 
> risksV benefits) and other possible consequences each 



decision.' "* 



6 . Make* trteVdec i sion ; 
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' 7.. Develop a pi or course of action to implement the 

• " ■■' 'decision..:.... v./'-- " ■ . ^: • ; , . . /j: ' 
:■. . ' 8. Evaluate: the effects of the decision." . . »• 

■ 9V Be prepared to adjust or accommodate fiew dec ts ions or 'tnodl- 
- ■ . '.;■.v',^^ . ■ ficatioris'-Qf, old- ones. z^' ■ ' \' ':--y''r^ 

.. v individual assesses his or h^^^ 

• . .tabMshes wh'at'is^ what is known, 

there, remains the final jStep Of, rselecting a sinpe course of action. 

rules or principles 't)ne. uses 

' ^'^Sl^pl?^^ niosit strategies are concerned with. the. ' ' 

elenient of risk. The:^four ^ost comjiion strat identified by' Qel a tt,- ' 
^t^ aV; 0 973) are:.- '- .v. . ' ' ■. ■--^■■^•Wv^^^^ „ v, > . ' : ' . ; 

„ :l. Ignore riskj choose the option that could jead to the most , > ^ ■ •■ 

desirable outcome regardless of risk. * . 
V . • ^'v 2. Avoid risking the worst; choose the optio'fr^that will most 

' 1 ikely\eliin1n'ite the' worst pqssible^ - • 

. .. • . . 3. Take the best odds; choose the option that is most l ikely " • 
to bring success (has highest probability). . .. ^ , 

v' 4'. Get the best '.comtaination of low-risk anci desi^abl e. outcome; . ■ 
. choose the .opti^M|!|t 'has b 
■sirabiTity. ^ 



, One of tfte. .im for success, tri^'t lie world of work 

, 1$; the aBtl i ty to ma Re tntel 1 i gent and informed -career decis tons . In 
\' 1911 T)ie M^^^^ Assessmer^t of Educational Progress publ ished a de- 
, f iinitlye-- ] i s t .of obj ecti ves for. career and occupational adjustment 
. , The f irst objettiVe ■ Hs ted is : To preparje- jiiiaavidualsyFor making 
careerdec^^ i tsel f to the knowledge • 

and activ||ies necessary for making informed career decisions.^' . 

;v ; '.Career planning and occupah^io'nal adjus^^ ihvotve : v> ; 

•-" •. ■-..■x'^v, • ''V ■'■•^^■'■.r:^ ..■ ^^/ ■ 

' weighinfil current job status and demands against personal goals /capa- 

bi Titles and interests. Addltiona^^ need -for,: con tg^nuous 

assessment of opportunities fpr^J^ the 
cQntext. of present employmei^^or through retrainioS Snd/or^^^^ 
occupartixDn;* ■ Ski 11 s a1 T reqiiire knowl edge of and* cSmpetfency ift VtJie ^| 7C 
fti'indamental s of; decisiori-mak^jnd'v The broad arga'' of dedisibfirmakin^^ 
fQcusesvpn' thfe deyel opiiient of ^ cqmpetenci es needed 'in m'^^^ 
provides opportuhitiesMio pa^^^ making decisions. and 

sui^se^^^^^^ evaluate'the^cisio.n and finally hei0htens student aware- 
ness that th£ decisioh-i#^ of . 
carreer choicfe/ - - • ^ . ■ \: 1 

• The goal of^hts unit 1 in; learningoSp 

sl^ills necess^ in th:e prbeess^ 0^^ to provide 




- exiercises^^^^^^^^^^ an opportunity to apply the |lfri:l Is' to variety 

of situat^^^ decisions are typically : made, -ft is" felt 



■i.- 



tha-t^uch skills will indreasqv the probability th^ the. student \yi(iiTT. : 
exier ience g^^^^ decisions he or she makes. 



■> A \ ■ ' ■ .... / ■ . . ■ . . ■ . . .^v.A. • 

e learnlrigfthe dec isix3n-ma king sk.ills Tdenttfied in this unit f--^ 

. :.;/cannQt totally ef^ of unfavorable outcomes it can y 

help mfifmize the possifc^ility If one makes 

a "good": decision, it does not necessarily guarantee a favor#le out- 
come since .the person has'direct control; only over the decision and not 
■ its consequences. However, there is ample evidence to suggest, that 

: • .Teaming how to make good decisions will significantly increase , the 

probability of -achieving favorable outcomes. For exaiTiple,^;W^ in- 
dividual has 'the ability to clarify vMues, 'objectively define goals. 
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search for appropriate informationV and to assign profilbil ities , he or^i.-,^^^^^ 
• ■she fs ablS' to. isystematically choose alternatives . ttiat are best 
^ according to fiis or her {3references.,gn other; words, the effectiveness 
of a 'decision should' be based oh how it is made r- not; how it turns out 

OBJECTIVES / . 

Upon'cptnplet.ion of the unit'stu shotild: . ' . 

V 1. ..Discover "that as the amount of information available in- ... 
; ■ •' ' '&ases, our abilities^to rofike,fiff^^ decisions •iimprbyes^. 

I' Ackhowi Sae^h'at^^^^m^^^ deci sibns often invol ves risks and can 
result in unanticipated con;^quences. 
Wi^^^ri^- Recognize thg effect thefr^cisions have or^ -others. 



-^4. Accept will ingly the^responsibiVity for the effects of 
itheir decisions. 




iSfilJ' ' 5. PrSceed rationally through a sequence- of steps leading, to 

^T' . ^ ^ effective decisipp-making. _ \ , 

' ;- • ■ . • ■ a ■ • ■ . ^ ■ ' ■ v'' . ' ■ ' 

^; 6- ,JgBCom]§' aware that decisions invol ve.chqTces^ied upoiK ' 



.viindiviclual. interests and values- 
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; . 7; Realtza that.de.6U^^^ often require a s'trong^commttmenj. 
Illustrations; of ..typical cTcissroom activities rel ated ,to dec-ision-r 
.making skil1s^.-^^P/'^ ' ' ^ 

LEARNING IT I ES; - . , , ^ ^ 

Stati ng Cleaf Personal . Objectives . .. f : 

- '; Orfg of the .important skills in decision-making' is' the ,aBil41^^^^ 
to state your objectives'^ti early and concisely. A clearly stated 
objective usual Ty.:: ' - , ./^v 

1. 'Descrlles in bfajectfve. terms the outcome or goal to be . 
; achievsjivrby the^^d 
. 2. • Indidate^ the expected date or time of accompl ishmerit or 
. / completion of the. desirted goal , ' ' • . . . 
3. Provides 'criteria by which the effectiyeness^^^ decision ' 

cgn be assessed. . : ; ^ y'i , f 

. ■■ /' - . ' '■ . ■. . ■ • ' ■ 

/ indicate #(fi.ether the following objectives are cleanly or uAclearly^J 
"stated as they relate to the decis ion of whether oi^ not- to aittend gra?d-, 
uate school after; pi lege. CMark for clear and "-^^ for^uncl^^rir 
. I must achieve 21 acWitionaJiijCredits next year for certification 
. in' special educationv ' •i*^' ' 

I would like to have a better life than my parents't ' , 

^1 if .1.^ .11— .11 , 

; I would like to help handicapped children. 
I need $45Q by Se.ptenib'kr. in- order tp continue-in school. 
, J .want to get married by the time I- am. twenty -four. 
' I'd like' to correct some of the educational inequities in 



schools. 

Gol 1 ecti ng an d Using Information ; 
V Decisions are based on-the •amount' and qual ity of , information that 
a person possesses. .Often poor or even incorrect decisions are made by 



• the unskilTed decision-maker, simply because of^the. lack ^of or mis- 

■ '"'i^. "' ' ' . ., ■ -. : ■ ■ i' ■ ' : ■■■■ ' 

■■ use of information related to the decision. Gelatt, et. al. 0.973) 

identify four categorfes of inadequate or poor decisions: 

^ Type 1 : Not choos-ing an action because the' person does not ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^y"'-' ' ■ . :/ kr1o\^r 4tMls a. pbssibilit^^^^ 



.'V 



Typil^r-^^ ^Choos^ing |n,4ctf^^^ even though the person, does not 



,.>%pe^3l0jnder estimating or overesfnniating the: importance of 

••'.V ?• V •>.•••;.,.(?..•/■■ ■ 



informattoh/fhat cannot he used ^ 
not liecess^ry ( ^' ' - 



Identify the type of error made in 'the fol cases of indi-^ 



•' viduals gathering information leading to a decision. ' . 

1. A man hiresi a. landscaping firm to ^pUnt shrubs on' a strip 

" of ,h is property which abuts the pavement sidewalk and road- 
-way maintained by the city. /He is unaware that the muni- 

department provides free trees and shrubs 
for. just spch areas* ' , • • • / . 

2. A college student fails to ?tt^nd a final examination in a 
^ course 'because she heard- a rumor that>a^ was cancell ed due 

. to^incTement- weather. : , / ^ ■ 

■ . ■ ' ^- ■ ' ' ■ ' • ' . * .-.^.'r 

3. A p>*^nant high school girl chooses, to u^e ^drugs without 



cbri^iierTng the. ppssjible consequences tp her unborn child i'^i- 
A cQjlege senior^ takes'^ test to determine 

if he Aas the intellectual abil ities to succeed- in medical 
school . < ' . . * t 



Making- Career Decisions ? 

. A career is comprised of those major activities (rela.te.d or fet 
related to one's work) which are of prime importance tq:_ one's total 
life. Any decision critical enough to influence one's 1 if estyljei-may 
be a career decision^ Career planning is a continuous dep^^jggttal 
process which, involves a number of important decisions 
ediication, occupational 'loice, marriage' and family^ and Qther|l if e 
goals. In choosing an occupation an individuajl must fir^t identify,,^ 
the specific val ues he'or she considers: important:; evaluate the. 
str^gths and weaknesses he or she possesses as 'thes^^-rfi^ 
specific pccup.atiOn, and finally determine th.q ext#t^^ ^^^^ , 
val ues and' competencies are compa ti hi e wi th -the occupa tTO^n^^^ ' ' ' ' 
■ ^ Foiling Ts a list of t^n cQimion work values* Identii^^ly^fee / 
choices of: occupatiohs you might consider pursuing and raie'ea^^^ 
oh the. basis of the ten. values . Finally, TOTAL' the score for eaicli 
pccupatiori. ^ ^ . 

' ■■■ ■ ' , . - ' ■ -y-' ' "f^^y' . . ' ' 'very 

■ , ' ■ ' little much 

1. Interest - You would .1^1>ke'' doing . 

the work'... ^,1. ^ '3,4 5 , 
• . ",2. independence - You coul/^^erform ■■-■^■<ii ----: 

autonomously... ■ . 1 f 2 3 4;^ ■ 5 ■ 

3. 'v Self-Expression - You can express ' . ^v'., ■. . 

- really are... . * " 1 2 ' 3 4 5 

.. 4 iiy Service - You can benefit.Qther 

' ' people.:.. 1 ;2 3 4 5 

'v ;»; 5. Leadership - You can exert leader- • , 

■'•■av;|i^^ , r • ,. ■ ■ • . ■ ; : : 

. :' i\.'^ri.p skills... 1 .2.:s;^3 4 5 



, V s very • very ^ 

6. Reward - You derive, financial and other, , . : j / 
frfnge henef tts. . . / 1^ ^2 3 4 5 

7. Achievement - You can a^dvance and 

grow "inJ., 1 2.., 3 4 ' 5 - 

8. " Recognition - You can derive recognition ■ ' : , p 

and status... / . ; ■ 5 ; , . ^ 

9. Variety - You can engage in, different ^•■f'-'^'^" , ' -• -I 
nonTTepetltious worfciH ^i '^ - / ' 1 ,. ? . .? • -4; 5 - ■ ; 

10. ' .Security - You caryfeel comfortable; ;;;;>^ ■ ^-^^ 




After you have rated each, occupation on the basis of th.eSS4eiiVv,Ci^ 
yoii can Begin to determine the* strengths of your Values 
your work activities. Important questions to he a;sked 
following: " ' ^ 

1. What are your skills andxahl^^ 

2. What are your long-range and short-rang 
3,. What are some of your values in order of importaace? 

; 4, What are your family responsibilities? ^ 
.^ 5. What car^,er-.alternatives are availabl e 'tp yout 
6. What are the good and bad outcomes of each? 
7l Have you sought all available information about each? 
8, Are there others' who .are in a position to Fielp you make 
the decision? ' ^ 
: 9. How pl^manent or tentative;is the;.dectsion? . 
10. Wh.en. must the decision be made? 

' ■ ■ -o 

Finally, otHe^r decilH^On-making skills for which. iJassroom 
strategies and activities may |3e planned include: . . ^ 



-"'--^^^;<V^ elabdration, .clariftcatTon and prioritizing 

j-v:^; exercises^ - e^"- - ,. ^^^"^ '• ■ 'i 
~ Inf^brmaiion-gatKerin^^ ^ ' 
—-" ■ Objective evaluatidn'x^^^^^ . \ : 
,™4^ '^Risk-ta'lCTn^ y-r'^H^^^ \ ; ' '■ : ' 
i\ssessing effectiveness, of decisions - ' ^ , 



----- Reversfrig or: modify^ ; 
— (-Analysis of ciase studies vinvolving important decisions 
EVALUATION, \ \ ' . ^ ^ - ; ' 

The primary student 'evaluation procedure would be based on 



performance in actual problem-c'enterqd activfties involving real 
"decisions to be made C^vg^ open-ended case studies involving detision- 
\ making activities where $,tudents are required to def ine and justify .the 
decision that th^y select), v Ancillary evaluation procedures might 
rfV s:^>;rtnclude a conte'nft'ciuiz over the basic concepts and' termi used in . 

- decision-making theory and practice. Additionally, students shou^ be 
permitted to submit written sta-tements refl^e^ a self-eysi^uatibn of 
their ccimmt,tment, par^ticipation and perfo^man in, th,e course acCivi ties 
' TIME CONSTRAINTS . • \ • ] 

^$'^-':yS-'^ Jhi§ instructional unit is flexible enough, that it may be offered 
)i4>;: . ei an^iutonoiifious modul^pr course of, 4 to 6 weeks (.depending on 

individual class meel^ings) , or it may be incorporated 
•r'^^ ' courses and made' relevant to the subject matter.. 

• / Seem to be especially Appropriate for students 

enrol led in pro^)f:;^i|s:^5:in^^ where this skill is . 

. invaluable iri' facitij^^^ processes. 



RESOURCES--' - ' ' ' ■ 

Casteel » J. and Stahl , R. Value clarification in -the classroom ; 
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MORALITY AND ETHICAL BEHAVIOR: ■ ' 

W INSTRUCTIONAL MOD^ FOR POST-SECONDARY 'CAREER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 

Frank : t.' Vitro '„■:. ' 

•INTRODUCTlbN V;i-^ ?. V ■ ' i , 

; People are il|3t born v/ith an innate capacity to behave as morally 
g:^^^:^^ > r acquire this characteristics through 

learningdex^^^^^^^^^ "One major issue related to morality. and ethics 

in Humans is : that pf who has the primary responsibility for "moral ; 
d'^:^ educatio "moral ity traitiing," .Special ists ,on the subjects -^^^ii^:- 

iv^i^ disagree as to whether the'family shoul,d t)e the^p 

. educai:i on or' whether the. contemporary family is declining as purveyor 
Qf moral and ethi^cal standards , thu^s abd i cati ng the'^ rp^ our edu- , 
catiional instftutit)ns. It'is the belief of this writer that stand- 
. ■ 'ards' of moral 'ity. and ethics are primarily reflected by the Ways in 
which hunian'k' i 

us. . 

Most individuals in human V:elations occupat|^|siich as edu- 
cators,, counselors, and social workers, are gener|i1y congizanf of 
the imporatnc.e oft morality in their everyday functions, and responsi- 
bil ities.vf However, persons in most other occupations' - politicians , 
" businessmen, manufacturers, etc. are likely to regard moral and^., 
ethical issue,| .primari ly as the' concern of those who deal in such 
.\ human relations situations . The fact of th.e matt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the responsibility of all professions and occujDatiofis and as such 
slfould be an integrarcomponeKt^ of any career preparation program 
;or .vocational training experience. . . 



ERIC • N . 



The issue of moral and ethical conduct- in the world of work 
hatj-i remained a relatively unexplored aspect of careen development./ ; 

. It is generally assumed th^t the primary* db'jective of career . 
education is to promote knowledge and .skill in the individual to > 
the-.extent that he or she' "i.^y pursu? wo^'r^^^^^^^^ satisfying to 

her/himseV as well as beneflcal to/society. Unfortunately, the 

>goal;^^gf oiTiaking'a contribution^ society is often rel egated tOi^a ;/ 
position' of secondary Ttiiportance in the real worl^d 6f work. This 
observation is.Mborne out by incidents of personal expediency* >/ 
fraudulent practices, over-,emphasis on the prof it motive"^ and other ' 

"iuesti(>na that have b^en brou^iitvt^ public' attention i^^|h- 

i^jcreasing frequency in recent years. Many ilTUi&trations, can be 
found among reports of documented viplations of ethics codes, and 

■ • - ■ ' ■ ■ . v:V> ■ ■ « ■ ' r -^-x 

a generally increased propensity to dishonest practices i^n many • 
quarters of business and industry. The ^Watergate investigations-^ 

and the consumer advocacy campaigns of Ralph Nader replhesent a 

'3 • ■ ' * ' ■ ■ . ■- ' . ■ . ■ . 

trend 'toward increased publ ic ,scrutiny and intervention tri the • v 



matters of deception within pol itics, business^and a host of other 



%l^c service institutions. Sensitivity to--co;isumer needs, r'ights 
and options by business and prdfessonal personnel is needed in order 
-to. preserve h.igh ethi'caT standards in the delivery of services or 
products- to tFie public, - ' 

Most graduates of h,igher educational programs^- whether they 
s^haye been trained in liberal arts, Education, natural sciences, 
engineering or business administration — eventually secure posi- ^ 
tions in some profession or segment: of industry wherp they- inevita- 
bly confront human relpitions prdbl ems that involve ethical or,, moral 



ERIC 



cjecisions. While the neophytes entering the world of work may be 
adequately prepared in the knowledge and skills related to their 



ehos en career, ij^^are all too . often lacking in the va,lues and ;': 
ethical principles requiredv-tb. m^ fheir* personal integrity ' ' 

ind'.to carry5 9ut humanitarian .responsibil it^jes . - Such' naivete or 
amorality sometimes results in the ybung. worker making" occupational 
de.cislbns based^ on expdjf ent 'self-in^ rather than rational . 



or 



altruismJ "■" ' " . 

A Perspective bf^. Qc0AR.ati B^avi 

Conduct in of work can. be conveniently categorized 
Into- four relativeW -delineable zones on segiS^n*:^ along a continuum 

of beKa^)fi:or, aS' fo ^ ■ , > 

Acceptabl S'Prof es- ^ ' Jlmproprieties of Breeches oi^ ; VioMtipns (^^^^^ 
sibnal and Business ; Diplomacy or Eti- . '*Good" . Ethics Legal grohtbi-^: 
(Including Pro-Social qtkette (Tact (Immoral, or tiofls (Cn^^ 

and-^ttomanitariari \ .or ImpoT-ite Be- ■ Unethical but Behavior^ -.x^x 
Behavior) havior) .riot Illegal . . ; 

Beh'avior). : 



Least aceeptabl^:. 
Behavior « , 



lost acceptable ^ ' . ^ ■ 

,Elehavior . ■ r;-,^ -r;. 

Figure 1 Four' Zones of/Sehavior in the World of Work 

In the first category are ifouTtd those occupational beha^^^^ 

which ara socially acceptable in that they violate no ethicWl ' or legal 

•codes in tfVfe -protiess of successfully del fvering -gbtods or services to ^ 

^he consumer. " ..M''^ ^ 

TKe. second category or zipne on 'the continuum would denote con- 

V ■ ' ■ * ' • ■ 

ciuct governed by etiqijette oY diplomacy. Here one could include 

pr»f eties- as rudeness or i ndi^ance dfspl ayed by a wai tress 




in z ^ijyer; a physician^ w poor "be<(l-side manner- 

car dealer with an; impolite, hard-sell atttti^de; or a schc>c^ teach-/ J 

eKwht "Sh.^^^^^^ of indiscretion 'calls one of 'his 6^^^^^^ 

r:'{/ , " ' .■■•v. ;■ . ■' 

"stiipidr^^ None of these examples would result i^ - ; 

4 . '■ '.I ■■ ■ ■ • ■ ' ' • '■ ' ' • ' . ■ '' '. ■ 

sentences for the offender, but nevertheless each reflects a lack;; 

\ . • . ' ■ ' .:■ ■ , ■ ' ' :.,v" ' . '.ff.;,. ' :' ' 

of 'diTDlomacy, tact or etiquette^.^fldv as such Woul d n6t be\in t^e 

best interest of .good human relat^ort^^ . • V ; " : 

The third type of conduct involves actions which, w 

crimes v are considered , by the major ity of people-:^^^^^^^ . V 

guestionahle iff not abberarit moral or ethica} standards, H'ere.p/o- 

bl ems ar i s e f rom vthi , coniniss'i ons'' or omi ss.io ns pf behav ior th9t ; r^- ' 

sui t in a breech. .of„ moral obl igation, usu^^^^^^^^^^^ 

starial resporisfbil ities to,,pther :per§ons,v ^o»^":0(^p^^|^tdden 
and obscure contracf'^lauses that, while meeting fegaV spp^ ' . 

tions, tend to confus'e er rtiisl^a^ the consumer; a physic/ian< refer- ;> ■/ 
ring a patient to one of, his or her coIT^agues for additional but 
necessary consultation in return -for future referrals: a dentist . - • 

.;repiiring' a damaged tooth using methods ei'nd rtiaterial? th^t are far 
more expensive 'to the patient than other available procedure^ which 
might be equally effective; a high school teacher who den.igrates (.the 
reputation of orie o'f his pupils -by, spreading gossip about the "student 
to his«or her colleagues in the teachers' coffe^room. 

• ~" And finally, the last category of business and professional , 
behavior would include actual violations of "local , state,, or federal 
laws and. as such would. constitute felonious behavior. Such viola- 

■ tions 'or prohibitions usually involve conduct which infringes upon ; 



the ri.glT.ts o»; property of othe'rl^^ Illu2tp.^';t,lbrt^^^^^^^^ 
.fraudulent representation of ipredentials^ or qual ii'.ieations by a 
he! ping professional ; the ^sal e off a product through fal se' c\aifns 
about the produce or^ service-^or the; til egal employment of minors 



|br' iriel igible al iens," 



Rationale 



In an effort to 6'ducate the post- secondary student more 

•'ti; ' ■ - ' ■■ ^ . . ■. ' ' ' • . '•• ' . '' , 

directly in the area of conduct standards /-hi the world of work v . 
the present module attempts to promote^ growth tn moral judgment- ^ 
c-and riasoning by . u^^^^^^ an approac^hich is; based on group dis- 
'cussio *of s^ituatiorl^ /concerning moral confVict. The student's 
'level of moral- re^isontng having been ascertained, she/he. wbuld 
be exposed throug^|case studies , role playing, modeling, 'fil m- 
stri ps ,' etc: ; to concepts one stage above fii s-Qr i^er presejit Vevel 
Wrfunc.tioning. In eacfi instance the leader would Be a person who 
preferably functions at .aliigher level of moral -dudgment -than the 
particip^ing members. During discussion periods, individuals in 
' t^gra^p^ould be enco|iraged to' arrive at, feisiorts or judgments 
at a level immediately in advance of their preset level . 

- Basically, the method is derived from, research, CKohl berg, ■ 
1971) which. suggests is is possible to 'assist individual s in ad- 
. vancihg their moral judgment to a higher' level than ':that^ which - 
' they are presently functioning. C^nfl ict situations would: be con- 
trived from\a student's immediate or future environment preferably 
reflecting actual or at least potentially real problems- Techmqu 
should'be used which provide /gk^)erience - in weighing values ^gains 



•^ach other and through this analysis critical judgment ;|^uld be " 
promoted. Verbal ,and picto>;ial -situations devised, |^;Bu11 
could be adapted for training use,, Discussions' could be extended 
through, f i 1 ms tr i ps;, rol e-pl ayi ng (expos i tion of -problems of- , ~ 
personal rel ationships) , "personal i nvol vement, in practical -Tgqy^n.r - 
ment service as well as through contrived experiences designed'to 
promote ^moral awareness and^ understanding. ■ » 
. The module would, have universal appl ications /for all: fields 
based on the- aforementioned continuum of human ponduct as well as' , : 
otheyttniyersany cippHcabl:p^,'prihcig^| of ^occbpationat behavitir. 
the instructional uni^ would al so be um-que for each specif ic 'area 
of professional of vocational- preparation, in that/the unique /pro- 
duct or service provided by that particular profession or occupation 
.would generate its own specific parameters -and details; -to" be consi- 
dere4 in- $nyr analysis of the human behavior wi^thin that field V For 
example, case studies to be used, in values cla'r if ica tion exercises - 

fpr education majors vvoul d diff er: appreciabl~y from those Used' for 

■■■■ ■■ ■' ■ , • .r^ '-'-. - ■ ' v • ■ : 

pre-law students. The' ethiGal or moral problems related to the 

medical profession would :diffe>^n many; specif ic" dimensions from , 

the ethicaT oir moral problems of the, business pr trade ^occupations', 

"GOALS;,: - , V:.--' ,V' , -''.-v : 

i: 1, Heightened student awareness rp^^ 

. ' ..and occupational behavior on other people, 

> - "a,-, Increased student sensitivity "^^^^ 

, / ■ abuses of specif ic occupations to tKe;^goals-^of individuals, 
■T • groups and society; ' 




■-#.3;..-: 



Strengthened student convtcttons and valuer, afadut tfe - 
necessity of htgfl personal etfiTcal' itandari(is^tn^^^^m^^^^ ; 
SQctetal needs by-products deltvered,. services rendered '• 
ao.d responstBllTttes carried' out in the world of work. 

' . ■■ * • , . . ■ • ■ ' • ' 

Development of studen^.' respect for honest work with 
the realization that'^the quality and productivity of ■ 
one's work niay influence the overall status of their 
>X . ' particular: occupation or jDrof^ion as we^VI as; ^that^^f .^^ 

' . ' ' ' . . . .: -.o . ' ' ■ . • . ; ' . • . 

"society in general . ■ - ., ' ' 

, beJECTiVES- : • ■" : , >■ '. 

. ; ' : students will : * ^ ' ■ \ . , ' ■ 

' . U Identify i" ditcuss and evaluate their -own personal abilities,, 
deHeiencies, limitations, interests, goals and. values with v 
1 ■ * ■ competent others who can provide accurate and rel ia;bl e feed- 

•- . ba'^ck' abdqt them. . 

. ., ^2.. Demonstrate generally effective •conmunication skills, (exr 
^ « . -"^^ pressive is well as receptive)-. : , '^^l'-' ^ 

'3. Express constructive attitudes about themselves through'"" . 
objectiye. self-evaluation' Exercises. . 
4. Demonstration av/areness of own ciirrent interests, values 
' ' - and abiiities that-may affect career decisions. ^ ^- ■ 

• ' 5'.: ^edognize. responsibilities fo^ own behaviorri understand ^ 

, ; • . ; self arid to othp^.v 

V ,' • ; ' .: 5. Remonstrate knov51 ^e' a^ of the .m^jor 

/ : responsif)HitieS to the g^neqral' public o^: a wide variety 

^. / of oecu||at1.ons'. ■ ■ / ■ ■,-r\- 



Recognize ahd resp^t consumer protection policies. 

■ ::^nd practices • - V • 

Seek information about careers and occupations congruous 
with their persojhiaf >Aa^^^ as seryicie toi^ ;^ 

others and con tri but Tint -t^ of conmunity, 

polHical and ecological problems^ /^,:.y\:y::';r^)^ ':f 

.Identify and discuss the uses and^buses poweif^ and^^^^^^^^ 
authority; express and defend mirioHtX:^^ 
constructively andyor to chanige undesirable attitudes. 
Recognize: and; appreciate efforts and accompl ishments of r 
others that fner it acknowledgeipnt; respect .a^nd, encourage 
others who attempt to achieve' tpie" best of their 

.abiir^^^v^;-. ' f> ; y- y',. " ■ ' 

IdentifV methods of^maintainirig athic^l standards oY ^- 
conduct .in occupations, profe'ssidns and businesses; re-.^, 

■ ., ■ 3^ • ■ . ■ . iJ ■ ^ 

'■■ • ■ '> - .. ,. ^ ■ ■ ■■■■ ^: : 

cognize and^understand d.iffei^ences in ethical reSp.o^sibi- 
O.vities^^^^^n v^arious occupatiori^J-.famil^^ . 
p^rss^^j:^eer choice to desired, etfiical standat:^ and 
/identrl^Rxl'iscr^ giving reasons- ;f of' pos^b^le • 

incongrui^es. > ; _ ^ . ; 
j^nr^cTpate and* res'p^d^ neefls and expectations of , 
cl ienis/ ^d consumers, and adapt EsehaA/ior^va^pordingly ; 
attempt-^ 'understand vtiBwpt)lhts^^^^^^^^^ demonstrate 
abil ity 'to /resc^vff differ'ences and compromise, ip.'drder 
to ^each agreements and solj^tfons. . * . 



li. Cr Wei zt diplomatically anjj objecM^^^^^ v 
V ' others-; of fee. constructive -remedial suggestions; coynsel 

. • ' . . .. . ■ ~'»'.- ,• . • ' . ■ • » • 

^'■'v • feT1%^i workers to' promote • improvement and'^ developmen'tv , ; 

; ^^^El icit improved efforts frbm others by good ^example,. • ■ • 
^^^^^encouragement 'and enthusiasm, . .; ■ , ■ :'■ 

^ '15# , Identify types of occupations most 1 ikely 'to satisfy;^ ' , 

their' personal int.erestsrahd va1u&s%, while allowingMihem • ' 

to serve others; specify those job ^characteristics fmpor- 

. ■ ■•: ■ . ■■■ ^ r-'^'."-';- :"■■'■■ ■■>. 
ia'd.to theiTi#'. ■ ./ r': ■ 




16"?^ Perform assi 



siiqned tasks ilSMhe .best''pf ^ne''§ abil Hi • . 

;■ - y s^^ii-i-' ^5--:... ' ; -■. ' 

° - withoiiC wasting time and effort i :acc@pt"ii^ponsibjU ~; 

for one.>:^n;b6ha^r ^rtd acc^^ons aetionSi. 
17 . Avoid' iVfringementsV\rights , of -^^^p^^ damaging 
: property or f eal i ngs <af pothers ; fol 1 ow^^through on comit- 

ments to others; exerc&^ other s 




fety, 



'^'-■^M^?u1#s and /egula out 



Attend;i^ and o|^P|^; 

establ ish^d p^fciesj^rt^roce^^^^ tic'tfuHy question 
and' attempt , to change,.^^^ thl^^seem .ynfair by ,c 

,of'-opinion. ; . ./ •■•'^^ : 

and adfirf^ mistakk or work of inferior 



.19. AQknowl.^'dge, 




ua1iti/^understand"%aj^^'^^^^ work or inf^id^^ prodU^t^ 
may . cauVe the loss of customers .or cl ient^; iheck' .accuracy; 
;xompTetedhess and qual ity of work; : , ^ _^ ^ 
•~ MaJ<e' some decisiohs 'a'ri^ vaTuI judgments about the .ethic 



respons tbi 1 i ty bf occupatiorlal behav i or as presented in 
'^ttn.'^'' -se studies aVrd moral dn.emm'as. .'^'-^ \\ ' ; 



'I:'-Semimr discussion of' qase studies and documented examples r ^'v 

Iq'f deceptive practices and dishonesty (e.g. video-taped 
V:^. yigneitte ^ ; 

. ' ,>r^-i-^.f ent retail ing practices 't'Vip-offs") 



'■'■0' 



b:i^ti^ of -fservices :or goods ' 

\rlT;e^^ licensure pf pro- 

.■fessiona.t^fe^ ■■^jr' ■ •■• , . . 



6. .CTt^^^^ practices (e.g. 

- malpractice By a'^physicign to Fits ^f^'ent; 1^1^^^^^ 



resoyi^c^ 4. 
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Thilltstigation process'^ {Su&tng aind defending: against ./ 
law suits) ' 




By tfje use of moral drlemmas cover* 
sutrn; topircs as copScience, . laws, aj 



^ tbi4l^y6e piV^n 
d personi]:^bl . 



gations^Ce.g . Man's. oM may by " 



<j?ia tu>r^3ri^w and 0 tf^^FiiO opophi cal - issues 
which project corisumers such as coflpTdenti 
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Laws \ t:^Ji- 

project cortsumers such as corlftdentiallty law§)!4:^;;^^0v 
2, Exerctses and c1 as^room gi^oup discus^ ^ deal'iTTgOv/ith t^ • • - 
elements afleffecti^je;^^ ' ' " 

.a,i Ibpathiy trainir^-^ 'V , ^-""jC^ 



,<fb, CoipohTcation skills traintng (Tt^tenimg, internl^eting^ 
a^id expressing), -' ^ •. , v' ' \ \ '' 

. Conflict"- resolution training (inc-ludiitg rdTe-playing 
,' stcateg'ies; relaited to' intew^rsona]' relal^iijgffiips in . . ". 
the wt^r^ld of workf " i^v- V ; :^ 



• d.,C.:Using'yalues clarific exerctses-a^^ sel f-diiclosure,' 

.'"^'■^ ' 7^ ' ..■ -1 ' . , ' ^ .... •■ ■ . :' • . ••■ V . ; ■ ' 
I / the moduTe would, fcjcus on .se] f-awareness ^ki lis jdeal ing- 



- with^r£^,5^self-i'mage/^ 
, . . . ^^I^n ■ ^ya^^^^^^^ ^^1^1^^ ■ moral i ty • 

''^3. Classroom.acttyi&#^ ^ 



■ ^ 



• . skjjis of sty(^.ents; (Speci 

to career selec1noTi\^oice of em^ 

4Bf . ' ■ f ■ ■ 

-that involve ,maral ^cH lemmas / et^ , ' sg^: - 

M . [)iscusyd®nd/or J^kteh term pro jects^on^ restore ^i;.,; 1 

the so-cal l6d l"work•i^thic^ on iwiaich the country- was %undedt^^ 
and :sug.g^sifons\o^=pi5^^:the^^TO workers :tq^,^;: ■ . . . 

follow eJhlcSl c]jd^^ :goWrnirt^^ iroraT. behavior wbrld 
■ . of work, RelftJ^^^^^^^^^ res{5?)nsibil ity com- 



mitment and pride in' workmanship, etc r 



(EVALUATI0(f1JP learner" 

• 1. ■Cognitive ass^S£:neri1: over coE^lh^ a 





ctic information 



/ covef-^d - (pape ^ 's^^^^ 

2./' 'Skill 'asses^ent by phser^taon in groU^jroblem. soiy^r 



■-■•^..■■■■7 
ses5i.pn^. 



■1 



L: 



S. Affective^^feyfluation - (attitud^change ^injtp^^ Ht^.) 



Studeht self avalLratiori 




.f^rm proj^t or pape? 
TIME^ONSTRAINTS .. : , | ■ . . >^ - . - 

^'.3 . ' ^ ■ r^onmerkled- tfe 'for thiS ^uh^t ;WQ|^l4;^ 
: ■ ^'"'^.-^S ;t^^fr^ss^^^^^ auneri&-bl e ; 

■ ^V^y: V ' ^V^cS^on ^rbmiVf^ entire semester course; r 



RESOURCES ; . . : , • 

• 1. Books; / " 
. American/ Psycliological Association E^ics Manual 
Av^onf re,ed / J . Conduct and conscience . New . York : 
Academi c^ Press 1 968 : 

Bul%:,. N.J. Moral -ju'dgment , Beverly Hills, CA.: 

Publicatttffls,^196g^;|gf^^^^^^^^ ■ ' .■ 



Sage 



Casteel j J. D. & 



P% J. Value clarification in the 



classroom , Goodyear Press, 1975. » 
PePalma, D. \& Foley, J, Mpral develbpntent: Theory and 
r'gse,arch. Htflsdale; N.J.: L'.E.A. Publishers, -ISyB. 



DurkheVm ,^ -^ jtera^^^^^^ New York: Free Press^j 1|^ 



Kdhlber^^K^ Mpral development and moral 



feduta 1 1 0 n : * -."^ . ' lesser . (£d * Psyc ho 1 ogy a hd Ediycavt jgrt<j^ 
Practice . Qhicagd^^^t 

Dom^, M, ' Expl or trig' ypjur val ues y Chicago It ^ 





1- 



w/ddingtopTve/ Hi The ^tKical am'meil , Chicago, jtl 
vecstty 0f 'Chicago Prefss J 1;967: 
- Wright i> D . The psychology, of moral behavioV . f:^al.1;i'more ,^ 
W.: Penga.in B^pks, 19^. ' 
2. ■• ArUcJes: ■ - 

/rfoganV Dickste^tnr "Hlues.V ,v 

Journal -of Consul ting- Psychology ,: 1972^ 39,1 210^214! - 

■K^J->^^:^iV'^^^'t^^^',:: >^-.'>; ; ■■ ..■ ■ ■• ,.■ v^:- . f,' ^ 

\ Res,t,^ Jif;"^^^^^^ J, , & Anderson, >'-D. 

'••^ - Judging the tmpprtant issues in,' mdraT dil.emmas - AnvoMept- 

i . ■ ■ V '■ I:'-- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ : ■ . ' W^ 

^ 1 ve mectsurev- • • Devel opmental Psycfol ogy ,,^1 974 ; " 10 ,' 491- 501 . : 



^ ■ 
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3. Instructional Resources:-; 

Film - ''Child Who. Cheatli;'^ Holt, Rin^hart and, Winston 
Film - "Moral Development" - CM. R. Corporation . 
. Film on Mrl gram Studies of sBTind Obedience 
■; ..Invite(M:otnmunity resource persons ,. 



1 




S ■■ ■ '• " 



■1 
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ASSESSING EMPtSSffi^ j , : 




Lenore H. Worcssxer 



INTRODUCTIO 



5 ■ ' ■ ^ . ; ■ • ■■■■ ■ 

One of t\e' pnme mo' ivating facto»;s for.students to attend ? 

; / instHiri^^^f h%her educa^^ is/ the bel ief that 'higher level s of 

yucatfbnaiU jitt^ into'mope jotf options, at 

^. ' higher levMs of pa^- :an# responS%tl it^/r, ^Historical ly, col 1 eges of 



education have attracted large numbers of stujients from lower and ' 



qes and hgive' served as-'the qi/i.Gkest~and. surest ^' 




w^:^\ ^ : -r='.~^or .a niiiRb'er.'6f 'yfears*;eduaational institutions hive been ir).' : 
PIprT^a^gYowp^^p for col teges of -education 

:% gfajl^ia^^ta^l^ in-^their- fiome toWris "br the surroumlfng- ' : 

• 'ar§a., The^ f ew who chpse^^^t^ on",had' little trouble in findihgv 



job^ppenings -in-^tlTeirim^^^^ study. ■-S^• 



• ' ' The'ba^yv: boom is-|ipw;oV^^^ Increased demand's/ for tenure. 




ionism, promoiien froifl wilfiin and ttie lilt' have sign-pf^rit,ly re- • 
uced the -job opportunities for current graduates . , • \ ' 



This unit is designed to help 'terminating students, either 



I 



^•5 



-/undergraduate or graduat^e, ass^s thQ^^mp]oyment^por^ 
to th^nil addition, js^u^^^ be 



tunit4^|>a[5e7 



sbme^4)re,V™i nary 



" de^lsf^s. concermng sjbr^egiesvto^^mp^^ /^hen'maki 



. wi th/ poten-^ial ^mc^Xsyers, \. ' >^ 
"Nv . f^tiid^n ts^i 1 ] 



4 
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f^l^S^^;^!^^^^^^^ survey the potehtill for employment- , in various 



geogw|phical locationSv ; ., 
Z'. Jo asfes.^theirC!T<3n':jpbrripted interests and 



preferences. 



.3. To decfdef i^ff tHr^ 5^^king 



employments / v" 
4. . To plan ini'tial con.tac:^ strategies with potential 



■ ' • ■ ■ -empl oyers Jl^h 
LEARNING ACTrvniESt^^ 



1. The instructor will present a /lecture on employment 

• opportunities concentrating on both the United States 

, Department. of Labor employitient trend data arid -State/ ; . 

■ localJiP^lent^t^^^ (time - tWQ hours V;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 




T^il'^Kents will visit their college piacemerit 



ixen'ter"^arfdti«'bpen their own .placement file. 
^"1.3. Students with the help of . tjie instructor \?/ii'l .. -, 




seirch- tn professtonef^ :pUb1i'catioris, local and 
' ' ^^et^wal' ne^^ notfce^sp^'d^f jpEr :opiBnin 

2. An iriformal ctaai aisqussicfh will bei^-hgi^ xetiterJng w 

on hcfn job^^elated .i>ter||ts ^ as,' personi^l^B'i'fe- . ; ^ • ; . 
style preference^, recreaiipn^ friendte^Tetrt,^ . ..'."a-'J 



hobbies, 'and so, on (time will ,#ralfcut-W;h^^^^^ -V^^ 

• ■ / ' ■ ■" ' '■ ' f. J\ " ■■ ''^^'^ ■ ".-^ 

As ■ an In-cl ass "aigbTgnment SaChM^^ 

a! list ik)nimunitJes with.-jc^^ 



..jjjprioritize coftmuniti.g^^^^^^ in tpnife, o1^hi 
f / relatedC inti&restsv 
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c. prioritize communities in- terms :of job .aspi rations • 

■ . . . . •■ ■ . '. . . [1 . ' ■ 

d. make a written decision on Which jobs/communities 

are most compatib,le with his' or h^ desires (time will 

• ■ ■ _ . • ' > . •■. , w ' .. . :■ - ' .. ■ i 

be^abbutj&W6v:hour). ^ • ^ • 

^-^ ■■-■ Jii- -- ' ■ \ ■ 

• 4. The tnstruclii^r contact strategies with 

'"^X three to ftve students' at/a tim^. The focus' will include t 
updating l3f the. pJ^|^cement, file 

professional and or personal contacts, and submitttrig; an ' 
application with suppoj'ting data to the most promising 
locations (tiine will be "about one hour) .- \ 
■EVALUATION^ ■■ ^ \' ■ ■ 

\ Each s tudent wi 1 Wb^ expec ted 'to ma i nta i n 'a' 1 og of ac ti v i ti es 



in>tiaj:ed in conjunction with the l-eSrning activities. The log 

* ./ ■ • ■ ■ ' ; ' ■■ * . ' -■. .■ ^ ■■ 

should i ncl ude : / • . : :. 

i ;a)^A list of job openings for which tl^ qualify;, . . 

a list of personal 1 if es;.tyT;^^^^^^^ ^ \ -\ 

c) a folder of supplemental information on communities, and 
schools where the jobs, are located^' : 

d ) ■ a 1 15:^ of ®fchr^e : jcib^^^ wh.iicH=*they coyl d apply; a nd " ■ 
a receipt .froiTi t^^^^ their ^^ile is • 



complelJe. 



In ajddi^'oh, it is destrable but not mandcitory thatVeach stu^ 

l^as^ WQS ideritified as. a^ikeT^?^ etnpltDy 
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anticipated .%,t plli^uivalent -of' st|^^ classroom hours wpuld, be' , 
i»lifgdevoted to gfo&p lectures and discos' 



on 



various 'phases of the ; 



activity. * The% of the act;V^'Nt^v^C'Jld be done independently 



ahd^in cooperatton^^^^^ instructors and i:ol lege placement center 

RESOURCES ; . ^ * \ 

— Current U.S* Department of Labor reports on 'job\t^ 
• —-Current state and local, reports on job trend^^^ 

-^Gollege placement center serv4ceis and dctta^^:^../ |?||; . 

^^Appropriate professional journal s : 



■Exceptional Children^ Journal^ of El ementairy Ed^jcation and THe 
Reading Teacher ; 

--Approprtt'^chamben of commerce data on .'communities 
--Appropriate school system and' ;joj) information ' Z;^;' : 

h ■ V. / .'■ '/^ ■■ 









■/ 



■ f ■ , 

- - *i - 
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^^^'b/i^REER.ED&iON:: -A .VEl^^ BRINGING SPECIAL -. 

... .V " Menore Hv Worcester ' V i 



INTRODUCTION . ; ' , > ■ ■ „ 

. President Ford signed into law PL ^4-142 r/ An Act. for the 
• Education of All Handicapped Children. Jhi$jlaw Ms a direct 
impcicf on each regular classroom teaiiher. The law states that . 
^ o each exceptional Child has tHe.,.r1fh^S^o ^ and afxpropri^i^ : 
^ii^^"^ education in the 'Heast restrictivi^SiiiiSI'oinent'^ For many : ^ 
' e)w:ept1onal children, the least restrjq^t^^ novfetii|aris. 
the regulli^cl assrbom of their school f^^^^f the special 
'^^^.^ ■fe^ cl^s. or school that they ^^^^m^^^^ previously; been 

^.^./..ati^gnaingr-v J^;-^ v. 



The intent of PL -54/ 142 and its le 



"least 

^. environme^t'^ l5 m^^^^^^^ .,/Sp)ecial education/ under 

'Ivip^^^ set ■qf. services ' facil t the tai.lqrihg » 




• . . : and titdriitoring. of IdMcat'ional programs to mget i(n^^ual^eeds,^^^^_^^^^^ 

% '. i ■ rather thsm a: dfevTcfe" for^sorting^'childr^fccQonling-^o th'e degre^ 

f:^^;-" ^hat^the/f^^s^^ TS77, .p, ;li5) - .* 

« ' ) : . : ' , vAl 1 iJ^ j^-VijyP^ inilluenced b3( the y 




-S^#eHgths-andi weakness'es :V our schobl s . 



of us;. Md d Afferent 
goa"U a'nd ^^objecfives ^ to what 1 ife ,had jh store; for us ; or ,^ put 



m otner wbrgsisijihat we^: Wgre going vjio'dc 

f (iirtuhjeftely , mt^s t of ks were onl y ' aware of a , l-imltfed iiumber ■ of ^^^:% 



"ter high school . Uri- ' ■ 
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^qareeV 'Careers^ in ,th& 43^^u^ -wejre' basical Ty 

•McH^ ■ Too 

y^^^^f^^ (decisions were an^outgrowth of, ar-lxmited conference held 
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^betweerf''^^^^^ high school counselor ar\|d the second-semester j^ipr^^ 

A' simil iar parAlleVoacurred With the excepljional child. His/ 
her knowledge of possible oareer options 'was as wide or as narrow 
as knowledge of his/her special education teacher. In many instances, 
the special education teacher "dismissed various work optfons due to ^ 
'misconceptions of the- actual skills required and a: limited, knowledge " 




base regarding career .options. . 

This unit is designed to bring special educaLtiOri teachers and 
stukents together-^th the regular clas^ and students,-, 

using career idueatioVi as a real;i^4'C''velTTG^^ series of ^ 

activities is designed, as three workshop ,;gess1ortsvspanm two to; 
four weeks. However/ with appropriate spuctural, changes it cofld' 
be uti 1 12^ i n Bath undergraduate 'f'egylir. gdujc^ti on cour^ses .aqd^, 
speciUyedSca ti on' coi/r^s. txf: study . ; It i fwpl v^sf yni^rs i ty . special 
education majors ^Tc^assropjn-ftelche 

school, a special etucationVinstructor arfdi-^t le'dst. onelp'^l^n.. ;• 
knowledgeable, in the area of'^areer '^educati^^.^ . In addition, it is ^; 
assumed tha't the special education student^ t>ave a;wqrking/k^lqdg 
of their specialty ac^a and some exposure ttf <^^ 
mentation tec^ni^ues^^. ' ^: . ;. %<■'■'■■ 

/ A draft of wo^-kshop" sessions is presented belx)w. Thfp wduld^^^1||^^^^ 
heed to be raised in light of ;^the particular a:rrangement4^ developeiJ.y*^;; .. 
It, is -felt, however, that the overall time slots suggested are the , . 
miniinium T^equired .to achie'ire -the objectives' of this unit. . • / . - ' ,^ V . 



Workshob $ched:uilfe: "-r:v:f - • . 
.. .. .. Ist Day WOt'lsft.oM'^, , 

. 15~iTii'nute-in:tfQ<iuct1 on, 



, 1. 



l:15^mlnutas-Guest Speaker - Sjp,ecial Edue^tiion • ' " - ': 
J:30 minutes -Smal l Grbup SessiM on Special Education issues 

'■ 1:30 minutes.-Lunch' V ■ « ;. • . . • 

\ ■ : • ; ^ ' ■ : : ' ■ :': 

1:15: minutaS'-Guest Speaker '-^ Caneer Education • 

• * /•. i» : . ;• ■ ■ ' ■ : v. - • ■ ■ ' • ■ ;• ■ . ■ ■ , ■ / 



1:30 minutas-SmSifw Group Sessions, on Career Education /Issues,' 
.J^;i5: minutesfC16sin0||fic^ Evaluation^ : \ " '" • , 




2nd Day OM^lHailf ^ v : • 



15- mi nu te 4in tro.ducti on 



2:45 mimjtes^Small .Grogp niorking 'Se ^ 
20--m1nyte--^j!losing and Evaluation . 



" 3r<l; Day T^Oi-Hour Session ' . 

'^^rjninOte^rintrodMctidn \ ' . , 



. .SO^minute-S^ian Group Sessions • . ; - ; , . 

l;;QO,mTnu^ Session 

" ■' ■. ■ .. .■ ' ' . ■ ' ■ ■, " ■ .. . » ' ■ 

^^5-^mthuie^ftlstri buti.on of Mater.ial CI bsing and Eyal uation 



f. 



.To involve s'jDecial education majp in a cooperative effort i/^ 
^ Viti^^^ teachers demonstrating to vthose teachers Vth^t ' 

ttj^^qaii effectively mainstream exceptional children by utilizing V 

■ 



■'• V - ■ ^Gape§r:'ecltiGati'<Sn.*fBncep 



,^ To have olassrdom teaphers. actjUir.e an understanding of th.e>:; 



ft*-. 



i . tPterit afPl;' 94^142. 
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Objective 2 - : > 

To have practicing ^classroom teachers acquire an understanding 
of the .practical application of the intent of p,L. 94-142. ; . : 
Objective 3 . v v 

To have practicing classroom teachers become familiar with the 

career education concept. ' 

Objective 4 . . \ ■■' ' . V V 

To have' practicing classroom teachers acquire an understandings- 
of the practical application of the career education cQncept;. . ^ ' 

Objective 5 ^ ^ ' v " 

To have university special education majoirS and practici;ig 

classroom teacher^ acquire skills in utilizing career education 

activities as a mainstreaming vehicle. • ' • 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES ' 

1.1 Prior to the initial woMcshop session each participant 
. would beVprovided with the following set of special 
"education materials to read: 

^ Ballard, J. & Jettel , J. Public Law 94-142 and Section 
504: What.They Say About Rights and Protections. .. „ 

Ballard, J. & Jettel, J. The Managerial Aspects of 
■ Public Law 94-142. 

Hailahan, n. & Kauffman, j. Exceptional Children": 
Introduction Chapter- pp. 1-53. 
Fromi Reynolds, (1978) Future of Education of Exceptional 
Students : 
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Saraso 




n, S . Ma j nstreami ng Di 1 emmas , PpMf tiJ^j^^^giEartun . . 



Jones', R. Special Education and the Futu»?.^'i^M^ 



to be Answered and Answers 'to -be Question 



Chickering,.A. & Chickering J. Life-long Le&r^^,g^y • 



Handicapped Persons. 



1.2 



■ %r ^ . ■-■ : ;•- 



Ihyite a guest speaker knowledgeable about P.l^?c^4-i42/ •■ (^^^^^ 
the, state law on exceptional children,- and recentSfJaDiirt ' J^- f 
decisions-relating to the education of exceptional^ ctiildrfin^:*^^^ 



. 1,3 



2.2 



3.1 



3:2 




to .highl ight ^he issues addressed in 1.1. 

: WbrksHop would be 'grouped; by grade-level 

interest irea. 'University special- education majors wd^ 
serve as- resource persons and grobp facilitators 

.sharing of ideas relative to appr^riate. methods 
ials to :.util ize in mainstreaming the exceptTDna'l 
\The guest'speaker would move from group to group 
tl^e discussions and providing input. 
Prior to the initial workshop session each^ partic 
woul d\ be provided^ wi th the fol lowi ng -set of care 
materials to read: 

.. Terkel Working : (selected qhapters) 
Occupationptl .Outlook Handbook ! U . S /iJepartiiient 
Hoyt y K.:; ''Straight . Answers on Career Educ/atio^ 

\ Invito a guest speaker knowledgeable abo^t in^us" 
career education concept into the schoqi cur/iculi 

/to highlight this area. 
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4.1 Workshop parti ci pan be grjpuped in'the-^same A;,. 



manrter as during the ijiorning .ses^ltOn'. . Uni wsity 



• special educati oh ma jors andv te&cha^^ /e)^eri enced 
implementing the career educay v/ould serve 

as resource persons and grdup;;f?^^^^ in a sharing \ 



of ideas, relative to infusin^^^he career education con- 
. eept into the schoaTvCuri*1cufum.' 
4.2 The career /eduqati an gu.efst speaker would move from group 



to group, monitoring th^ idis'cussions and providing i 



nput. 



End of First ^)ay ' . , - ''y^A 

5/1 Each working group wou^ 
: :t of the university special -^.education' majors plan ' 

; ' for each teacher in the group. The le^ plan would be 
designed to utiMze career 'education activities as an - 
ffid to m^instreaming eXceptt^^ • 
5.2. Each classroom teacheV would \teach the lesson he .or she 

^had helped develop. Opiversity special education majors , 
. would/assist of observe. ; V ;^ ' • . 

. 5.3 Each workshop particf^^^^^ debriefitig and 

rap-up session. At t|iis time they would receive a packet 
of the lesson plans developed ancl taught 

EVALUATION ; V ^v- : i ' . ^ ^ 

l\ At the conclusion of the first day'ls workshop each ^ 



participant would be askea to complete an evaluation 
of the days activities^ise^sion by- A Likert 

type scale response wouldt be used plus written comments. 



495 



V, 



2. The half '-Klay v^^^ ^(eLV^lopmerit of lesson 



i 



V plans: would be /evaluated similar to NOv :1 • 

3. ' Each participant woijild be asked to complete an overall 

evaluation instrument at the conclusion of the last two- 
hour session. This instrument would address each major \ 
\. activity of the workshop sessions as well as the lesson ; 
implementation pl^jase. 

4. Each lesson plan would be reviewed and. evaluated on/tha - 

- following criteria: ./ 

- ' ' \ ^ .■ ^ • A/-. .7 ;^Y:■:•^V•,• 

; a.. Djapth^ of understanding of the issue of main'strearfiing.^ 



. r * b. Appropriateness of activities foV- age. / 

c/ Appropriateness of the career^ educatio;i:act^^^^^^ 
• 5^ Teachers*\written copien1;s concerning t^e .lesson taught 
' would be examined. ^ Each set of comments would be sub^ 
; jectively judged on the following s^ale and sumnary results 

compiled. ■ • /--i^-: ;. 

^ Very 'Positive /Positive \/..^^^:f^^ Very Negative 

TIME CONSTRAINTS . " / ^ ^' // y " ' . 

^ ■ ' V , - ■■■■ ^' 

• This in-service series- of , Worksfiops and a requires 

the following time all ocation. 

1. 2-4 hours prel imi nary *pl4pning by instructors and site 

,. ■. ■ , . • ■ * 

. y ' school . / 

, 2. One (1) full day work'sKop ^ 

3. A one-half day workshop 




1 .1 



... ; 4. At least a* twd-ho^r wrap-up session. 
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Stiici^nts v/ouTd need to de>J'Ote prep^nning and on-site inyplvement 
time in ad)ditfon to attending the workshop sesslons,^. ; / 
liESOURCES 

BallardV J. & ZetterT, J, P.L. 94-142 and- Section 504: What 
they, say \a bout rights and protections. Exceptt5na:h Chi1dren » 
I 1977,^41, \177-134, 

' Ballard, J.\ & Zettel , ^J. Fiscal arrangement .of public law 
94-142.. Exdeptibnal Children ^ 1978, 4i, 333-337. 
Ballard, J. &\ Ze*^tel , ,J. 'The managerial aspects of pubTic 
law 94-142. Exceptional Children , 1978, 44;J :457-462.' , . ■ 
Kallahah, D. & \^uffman, J> Exceptional Children . Eng^l€WObd . 
Cliffs, N.J. : Pf^ntice-Hall,. i978. : / V V • 

Hoyt, K. ^Straighj answers on-career education . United States ^ * 
:^ Office of ^ducatiori Report, Washington, D.C.: 

Occupational outelook^ handbook .' ^Washington, O.C. , U:S. Department. • 
of Commerce, Bureau oVXabor Statistics, 197,6-^ 
• Reynold s\ M. (Ed.). Futures of education for exceptional students . 

Minneapolis, MN.: National Support Systems^Broject, 1978. 
..terkel, S> .Working ,^ New York: Avon Books ,^1974:. 
Film: A Free Appropriate PubTic Education For All Handicapped '-" j., 
Children. Washington, D.Q.: .The Bureau of Education for the \ 
vHandicapped, United -States Office of Education, 1976^ ■ ' ; 
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. CAREER EDUCATION AND MAINSTREAMING THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
• ■ \ ' . Lenore'.H. Worcester . ^ 

• ■■ ■• . ■ ■ , / ■ . ■ ■ 'I . • ' V " ■ ■ ■ 

iNTRODucTiot^ ■ - ■ ^ • • . : %: 

One of the most troublesome areas facing^ educators today is,'^' 

' • ■ • *',.".' . ■ " ■ » 

that of finding the time to address the many, special interest'.issuies 

that are increasingly being identified for schools to deal with • 

Irpnically, this is ocqurring in an era of ""back to basics, " - 



r of late are special 
3ing thrust upon/ school s 



1 concer^n for students 



Two areas that are receiving much attentib 
education and career education.^ The former is b 
through legal means, the latter ^through a genera 
to acquire employable skflls before leaving schobK 

It| isr becoming increasingly clear that scnools cannot continue 
to create spectal ,pr6grams for special needs. Kather, ways nejgd to ^ 

be devisedvto integrate the many"concerns of the public into a holistic 

. : ' ' V : .• ' ■ ■ ^- ■ ' . 

eduq^ational progrcim. Thus, we see leading prop9nents of both special 

educatiori-and career education urging us to "infuse,"*' "mainstream," and 

"integrate"^tbe programs / to the extent possible within the context of ^ 



the ongoing educational activi'ties of the schoo 



This unit is designed to give preservice teachers an understanding 



of the concepts of cefreer education and special 



education and to help 



tfiem learn how to use career /education activities in order, to mains^tream 
special 'education, students. It might also be included as part of a 



special seminar^ given in conjunction with these 
:^>$t would be helpful if students had prior^ 



experiences, 
coursework in special 



education and/or career education but this is not a necessity. 



I ■ ' ■ * •■ • . ... ' ■ ■ 1 

The goal of this unit !§• "to provide student teachers with 
the know1edrge\* understandtngf^ and skills necessary to successfully 
utilize career education activities to facilitate the mainstreaming 
of exceptional children. . ' / . 

OBJECTIVESf^ : , ' 



lio^l^istudents will .acquire- an understanding of the concept , 
^ : ?^ . of mainstreaming exceptional children. Time: approximately 
, 6 hours over a two-week period. ^ \ 

2. Students. will acquire an understanding of the concept of 
integratirig career education into existir^g educational - 

"~v- programs. ' Time: approximately 6 hours over a two^eek 

period. - ; 

3. Students will demonstrate how career education activities ^ v 
can Be utilized as a vehicle for the mainstreaming of 
exceptiQftal children. Time: approximately 6 hours oyer 

a two -week period. . \' 

LEARNrNfi ACTrVlTlE^^ , ■ . ' '. ' . ^ : \ ^ 

l.r students will y tew the film A Free Appropriate Public \ 
Education for all Handicapped Children which highlights 
the federal legislation c/ea1ing with- the exceptional ' 

thlld. ^ 

1.2 Students will c^view, and discuss the Maine statutes relating 

to the exceptional child- and also the Maine State Department-—^ 
of Educational and Cultural Services Regulations that ^re 
■ derived from these statutes. * • ' . 



StCidentS" will revieW the literature on' mainstreaming programs 
with special emphasis to be placed on problem areas edcountered 
1.4 Students will visit niainstr^aming .classes and talk, with 'the; 
. regular and special teachers who are invol^fed in: these programs 

' r ' " . j ' ■ ". ■ . ■ 

.2/1; Students will review the 1 iterature pn/career educa'tion and ^ 

■ - ■■ " .■ ^ . 

discuss the significant' issues raised in the fifjid'.- 

2.2 Students will become, familiar with the-/Nat.ional Assessment 
of. Educational' Progress goals and. objective^ _for career 

- education as well as the .Maine Plan for Career gducation^^ , 
. , grades K-12 . " 

-0, ' !■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■' • „ ' . " ■ : 

2.3 Sludents Will visit, career education programs' in the "area 
to acquire fi>*st-Hand knowledge. 

\ 2.4 students will compile a list of possibl^ ^ai^eer education. 

activities, by grade level , that might be .utilized in area • ' 
schools. ■ , ' ~ . 

.3.1 Each student will develop a lesson plan that incorporates 
• the involvement of regular and exceptional chi^r^n tn a 
career education l.ea'Qiing' experience. 
3.2 Students, will, meet and discuss the successes .and failures 
of the career education/mainstreamjng lesson taught. Special 
emphasis' will be placed on :^j^g g^^g^^ to which the lessons 
were successful in "integrating students of Varying social, 
. ' emotional and Intellectual abilities. / 
• 3.3 the slaquence of activities in 3,1 through 3.3 will be repeated 



.EVALUATION*- . 

,; 1. Each student will be expected to pomplete at least two 
abstracts of articles' reviewed and found to be pertinent 
in the area of career Education, and in the' area of maih- 

. . streaming the^xcepttonal child. V » / 

2. ' Each' student win be expected to visit at least one . 

career education program and at least one exceptional child 

* ^ ' mainstreaming program and submit a written report of -each 

(' ■ ' . ■ ■ . ■ ■ . . . ' 

-observation.- j * 

• ./ ,3. Each student will develop at leasti two lesson plans designed 
to utilize career education activities to facilitate the ' 
mainstreaming of exceptional j:h^ildren. The second is -not to 
. be completed until the first lesson, has been taught. 

■ . ' .4. Each student is expected to teach the lessons planned, 

5, Each student will submit a written report of his/her 
observations of each lesson taught, . 

6. The regular teacher at the site school where the lessons ■ 
were. taught will be-^sked to submit a report of his/her 

.observations relative to the strengths and weaknesses of the 
lessons, 
TIME CONSTRAINTS 

This unit is appropriate for those students engaging in stUdettt 
teaching and would require a period of time spanning 'bver at-T^'alst six 
weeks in order for events to happen logically. Thfs activity' could- 
easily be extended to encompass a much longer span of time, depending 
upon the level of skills expected of students;' 



RESOURCES' • ■ ■ . . . 

\' ' ' • . ' ' ' 

• Film: A Frge Appropriate Public Education for All Handicap ped 

• • C h i 1 d r en Wa s h i nq to n , ;r D . G, 1 : The Bureau of Educatibn for the 
^ Hand capped. United Stgites Office of Education^ 1976, 

Maine plan for career education grades K-12> Maine Department 
^ of Educational and' Cultural Services,. Augusta, Maine, 1977.-; ^ 

National aasessmfent of educational progress for career and ' 
, dccupcitional development* Denver, CO.: National Assessment 
of Educational Progress^ 1971. , . • . 

University of MMain-e- at Qrono Library - 
Appropriate exceptional child and career education site schools 

■ ' • ■ . V . , " ^ . 
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' . . DECISION-MAKING - VALUES ANl\CAREER EDUCATION " ' • 

. !' .Lenore H. Wjarcester ' - ' . ; . . ;Ii 

•INTRODUCTION , • . ' • ' " . ' ^ . ' , ■ ' 

Nationally there has been an upsurge of interest and subsequently 
new prograjiis in1t'i^»ted for gifted and talented children, 'it is .conserva- 
tively estimated that 3' to 5 percent of our school >a^e population- is 
gifted and talented and that i4 percent of thes? students are under- 

achieving, ■ . ^ ^ ; . \. '. 

Historically, an' individual intelligence test such as the Wechsler 
jn^dl T^t ^ence Scale' for Children - Revised (WISC-R) was the priniary tool " , 
';Used to Identify a gifted individual . The WISC-R is individually admini- .;. 
: ste*ie^J by a specially trained, examiner taking approximately 60 to .^Q, 
mi>iutes for one evaluation. Typical cutoff scores for inclusion into . • 
gifted programs was 130+ I.Q. ' This would mean that a school concentrated; 

■ • ■ ■ ■. ■ ^ ■■■ / . ■ ' ' . '• 

or two or' three percent of its academically bright and achieving students 
to be its- giftett population. ' , ' ^ " 

' More recently, the concept of giftedness as well as the term -has 
been' enlarged. ^il^ow^^ than giftedness being synonymous with soUly 

acadeinic productivity it is being associated with^the term gifted .and . 
. talented: This classi?l"i4t^ion of talent^^^ seven - 

.c^egories : ' academic, cre^$'%,. psyfitiosocial , performing , kines^thetic, 
manii>UT.ative and mechan tcalr HS^rt|c'a1,. -'As c^n be readily .s«^n, ,a standard 
intel 1 igenb assessment tooT ci^|j^tl)lph^^^ ^erve-as the primary criterion 
for identification purposes: ScfiN^ls^^tilizjnt^ 

menticoncepi could include 10 to 20 percent^^&f their popul^ to form • 
their* total taTerit pool . , • 



• MultiRle measureS'>are normally utilized , in. this identification 

process,. 5oirie of the measures used a if e» group ICQ. tests, achievement 

. ^ \ /■ ■ . . \ ■ ■ ' ■' ' ■■'''\ ■ ' :„■ ■ : ^ 
't^sts,, self, parent, peer and '-tfeacher nominations, Creativity scales,' 

auditions, case studies and recommendations. . - - 

Inherent Jn the gifted^ and talented fdentif ication pro'cess is 

* necessarily the decisfdri-making process itself- Ther6ra]f:e' three basic - 
stages. of decisioa%aklng: . ll Identi/fying decision occasions and' 
alternatives; 2) exdxj}^^^ and eva^luating decisipQ^ a1 terna1;,ives and 

* :3T' deciding and ^;feflecting on the decisi.on (Woodley and Driscoll , 

This unit -give students the. opfi'ortunity to .look at themselves » 

. '.- ■ ■ • ' ■ ' ^''^ ' '7 ^ ' - 

and their approach to deci.siolri-maklfig^ actually making a decision. _ 
Jt then allows the learner the q'ppprturiity to reflect on th|s decision- 

" by relating its consequences to a,, career education program, this ^tinit 
is aimed, at the secondary -level teacher in either a pre-'service or in- 
service capacity. However, it- could east 1-y^be used ;at any grade level 
by teachers who are typically involved in making decisions* concerning 

^ new programs for their students. ' - / , 

* Dei^ions are made by us and for us each day. Many factors are 
involved in each decision. The goal of this Unit is twofold. Firsts 
the learner will: experience the decision-ntakfng process, by making a 
gifted and talented program decision for an actu'al ^tudent. Second, 
; the learner will then decide what the career education implications 
for this student will be.^ ' ' . 



OBJECTIVES ' • - " • . ■ ' . ' ■ • ' 

■ • . ■ , 

». «. ■ . ^* ■ 

•,.»..'- , ■ * 

1. The learner wiM have an opportunity to explore his or her 
own value vsjf stem as it relates to educating the gifted^nd 
talented'. - : 

learner Vill clarify his or her own opinions, and the 
• - basis of those jDpinions as" they relate to gifted and talented 
'education.. . ^ - - ' 

3. The learner will decide whether a student qualifies for 
gifted and talented alternfative programmingy ^ 

4. The learner will furjth^er, decide what the, implications of 
this decision CobjectHve. 3) wilT Be for career education 
planning.; 

LEARNING ACTrvrTIES 
. . 1. The, instructor will present an overview of gift&d and , 
; talented education. It is suggested that the following 

articles be used as a resource for the instructor: 
\ Getzals, J. & Jackson, P. The meaning of "Giftedn^s" - 
an examination of an expanding" concept, pp. 40-45; 
Terman, L. The discovery and encouragement of exceptional 
^ talent, ppi 8-23; - 

Ward, V.'> Basic concepts, pp. 45-51. 

During class tvime the learners will' have, a standardized 

test as or\e objectiva measure of their own value system. 
The Guil ford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey is suggested 
since it concerns itself with affirmative statements; 
rather than questions (Time: 1 hour). . 



1.2 The Instructor win relate general' trends and/or 

profiles from the value systeni measure used as it ^ 
relates to the educatipn of tfie gifted and talented. 
Such topics :as"the need for competition vouter-directed 
ness, teacher-centered learning. should be addressed 
(Time: - 2 hours) . . 

2. The instruptor using an informal approach will discuss 
common myths of the gifted and talented. Example; all 

gifted students are thin boys who wear glasses (Time: 

■ ■ '< " ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ 

1 hour) . ' . 

• . . ■■ ' » . ' ■ ^ ■ ■ 

3. ^ The instructor will give to each member of the class a . 

' complete record of a high school student. Based on the 
knowledge gatrted in Learning Activity Cl) each learner will 

decide whether that stude|it would qualify for a gifted and 

' <> * ' - 

talented program (Time: 1 hour). . , 

■•^ 3.1 'The instructor will then discuss the correct decision 

with the apprppriate rationale (Time: 1 hour). 

( , 3.2 Each studerft will write one two-page typed position 

J paper outlining the career education implications of * 

• i ■ • " ' ■ ' . ' " 

the decision addressed in (3.1). 

. ' 3.3 The instructor will summarize the strengths and 

weaknesses of several career education ^strategies 

as an outgrowth of 3.2. ' ^ • 

EVALUATION • - / 

1. The learner will have a discussion with the instructor 

centered around the results of the Guil ford-Zimmerman 

Temperament Survey. The student will then submit a 



position paper based on his or her perceptions of the results 
of the Survey as they^ relate to tea.ch'ing ^e gifted . 
and talented. > . ^ , ' v - v 

2; The learner*^win IS the group:i}ne prevfously 

.held misconception' aW; briefly diseuss.^those miscon- 
• ceptions. 

3./ TheJ earner's 'decision as to whether a student qualifies 

for gifted and talented alternative programming will be 

examined. The^ foius here is not just the "yes'' or "no" 

decision but the "why." ' ^ 

]4. The learner's decision as it relates to the implications 

'Of caVeer/education planning will be^reviewed according , 

to the following scale: 

^ Highly 
' Inappropriate " .-^Appropriate ' Appropriate 

1 \ : ; .■ 3 _ .■■ ■ ■ 5'. 

TIME 'constraints ' ^ " ' ^ 

A maximum of nine hours is required for this unit.. This can 
be spread outyover a three to four-week period or can be done. as ah 
intensive segment of a semester course or in-service tnodule. i 
.RESOURCES . ^ / 

Barbe, W. (Ed.) Psychology and education of the gifted :/ 
selected readings . New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, /l965. 
The following if'eadings are from the above text: ■ 

Getzels, J. & Jackson, R. "The meaning of giftedness - . 
an examination of an expanding concept i', pp,. 40-45. . 
Terman, L. "The discovery and encouragement of 
exceptional talent." pp. 8-23. ^ ^ • 

' ■ . ■ 207 ■ ' ^ 



Waird,' V. "Baste Concepts," pp. 45-51 .| 



6:i1ford-Zfninierman Terrnperameni Survey in Anastast, Ar:^ ■> 
Psychol ogicaT testing (3rd ed .') . / . New Yor k : Mac^^^l 1 arT, 1 968 . 
Kurfman, (Ed. 1 Developing decision-making skills ... 47th 
National Council for the Spyial/ Stud^ies Yearbook. Arlington, 
VA.: National Council fpr the Spciajl Studiesl 1977. 
Rice, J. The gifted . Springf leld, [IL. : " Cha|rles Thomas, 
1970. .: I 

Woodley, L; & Drtseoll, L. A model and suggestions for* 
evaluating dectston making skills tn D. Kurfnjan, (EdO:, 



Developing decision^'making ski 



for the Social Studies Yearbook. Aif?l tngton; iVA. : ^National 



Council for the Social Studies 



Is. ^ i47th Natijorial- Courieil 



, 1977. 
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- SUMMARY 

." ■ ■-■=■''.■'■' * » •' 

The preceding units represent an effort on the: p5r1; b 



University faculty members to integrate career education-concepts 
into traditional academic courses. •. > - r;^ '. 

-This is not an attempt to translate career educatic/n c^ 
into a comprehensive effort, yet .it does represent theftegin^^^^^ 
of a movement in this direction. If .career educaition^^^^^^ 
become establ ished in higher education, it cJ^n only- be- accompli sh- 
ed through the initiative andfperseverance of the^^^^^^^^^ It ^ 
is hoped that this volume will provide faculty members from a 
. variety of discipl ines, with the opportunity^, to.; utilize their 
» students' career development and their own quality of teac/iing. 
The 4mpleinentation of these or similiar units now becomes 
the responsibil ity of concerned and cY::^ative^edutators, 
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\ - V - EVALUATION FORft 

^' V;l;r^,^' \^ CAREER EDUCATION MATERIALS 



The/pfoje^ staff would appreciate receiving corfiments 
concernihg the enclosed materials, as .t^is evaluated feedback 
would b6 benefiq^ 



1. Strengths: 

I ■ ■/ 



i 



/weaknesses ; 



f 



■J 

i 

/ 



3. Recommendations: 




Please Retturn This Form To : 

Dr. CharlesVW.'Hyan . . 
College of Edudation 
University of Maine / 
Orono, Maipe^ 04473 [ 



